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DESIDERIUM. 


BY R. L. BINYON. 


Is this the same heaven that I gaze upon? 

It seems the sun hath emptied the whole sky, 

Leaving the beauteous world so silently, 

Without farewell, with all its glory flown. 

The balm of the melodious breezes blown 

From the pure hills, and through the evening dew 

The shining of the sad, seraphic blue, 

These linger with me yet, linger alone. 

Is there no light but what heaven keeps so far, 

Is it in vain, unhappy heart, to mourn? 

Peace, peace! Night comes and brings her lonely 
star, 

Lonely as I, but not as I forlorn, 

So tranquil even in its bright unrest, 

Passionless Hesper in the perfect west. 

—Academy. 


— 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A special despatch is just received from 
Representative Thompson, of Tacoma, 
Washington Territory, as follows: 


OLYMPIA, WASH. TER., JAN. 13, 1888. 
Lucy Stone, Boston. 

Woman Suffrage Bill passed Council 
yesterday. Will pass House without 
doubt. WALTER J. THOMPSON. 


This zood news will rejoice the hearts of 
women from ocean to ocean. 
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The centre of interest in the woman suf- 
frage cause at this moment is in Washing- 
ton Territory. The legislature is in ses- 
sion, and the question of restoring the 
right of suffrage to women excites the 
liveliest interest all over the Territory. 
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The States outside of Massachusetts, 
represented in the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, have realized from their respec- 
tive tables as follows: 


Maine........... 
Pennsylvania. . 








Vermont ...... 
Michigan... 
DED cbrvccdeviccccccdsde'ss c% 
TE cs cananecease egress $1,275.55 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in order to promote the work of 
State organization, has made an appropri- 
tion to the above States of its share in 
the proceeds of their tables, and alse has 
assumed their share of the bazaar expenses. 


o> 
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A Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill was 
introduced in the Massachusetts Senate on 
the 11th inst. by Hon. Franklyn Howland, 
of New Bedford. 





The result of the Toronto municipal 
election shows a large increase of temper- 
ance men in the council. The mayor, 
though not the most radical temperance 
candidate in the field, is pledged to take no 
backward step. The women voted. 
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Prof. Maria Mitchell has resigned her 
position as professor of astronomy at Vas- 
sar College, which she has held ever since 
Vassar was founded, in 1865. ‘She feels 
that she needs rest. The Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Board of Trustees laid the 
resignation on the table, and gave Prof. 
Mitchell indefinite leave of absence, her 
salary to continue till the annua) meeting 
in June, when farther action will be taken. 
The Springfield Republican says: 

**At that time it is not unlikely the distin- 
guished astronomer will be made professor 
emeritus. She is in her seventieth year, 
and she had gained high rank in her science 
forty years ago.” 


—_— 
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There is a constant demand for spirited 
songs with woman suffrage words, set to 
popular tunes. The singing of these adds 
greatly to the liveliness of reform meet- 
ings. Good songs for this purpose have 
been written from time to time, and pub- 
lished singly or in groups. Friends in 
Illinois have collected some of the best of 
these songs, have revised them where the 
words did not fit the metre of the tune, and 
have forwarded them to the WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, with the request to publish 
them ina leaflet, which we are very glad 
todo. They will be found upon another 
page. ‘The leaflet will be ready in afew 
days, price 10 cents a hundred at this 
office, 15 cents a hundred post-paid by 
mail. We think that this collection will 
be found, on the whole, the most satisfac- 
tory yet made. We regret that the com- 
pilers have not been willing to take 
the credit of their work, and have asked 
that their names may not be published. 

———+o0—____ 


Let no one fail to read the excellent 
statement of Wm. I. Bowditch in behalf of 
equal rights, which is published this week 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. The funda- 
mental argument for woman suffrage has 
seldom been so fully and clearly set forth, 
or the frivolou’ objections of the opposi- 
tion more completely demolished. 
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The Supreme Court of Wisconsin holds 
its session this month, and will pronounce 
upon the appeal taken from Judge Wins- 
low’s decision in the test case raised by the 
Rev. Olympia Brown, as to the right of 
Wisconsin women to vote at municipal 
elections. The result will be awaited with 
great interest by women all over the coun- 


try. 

Judge Waite, in the current number of 
the Chicago Law Times, reviews Senator 
Ingalls’ fallacious arguments against 
woman suffrage, ably and exhaustively. 
We shall publish a considerable extract 
from his article next week. 

—___+-0 ¢—______ 

The Democratic Granite State Club held 
its annual banquet at Manchester, N. H., 
January 9, to celebrate the battle of New 
Orleans and honor the memory of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson. The occasion was sig- 
nificant, as it marked the opening of the 
presidential campaign in New Hampshire. 
Oliver E. Branch was one of the speakers, 
and made a ringing woman suffrage 
speech. The Manchester Union says: 

“Mr. Branch’s eloquent remarks were 
greeted with prolonged and thundering ap- 
plause, and not until the gentleman had 
arisen and bowed his acknowledgments, 
did the uproar cease.” 

Nearly all the help that woman suffrage 
has received thus far has come from Re- 
publicans, which »makes this expression 
from New Hampshire Democrats the 
more noteworthy. The best men of all 
parties ought to unite to do justice to 
women, and we hope they will. 
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At the last meeting of the Hartford (Ct.) 
Equal Rights Club, Mrs. S. G. Young read 
a letter from U.S. Senator Palmer, in 
which he said: 


“The enfranchisement of women, in my 
opinion, is not far oft. Even conservative 
papers concede that. Their right to vote 
should place the family as the foundation 
of the State. The floating vote of non- 
abe nelaes in society would be neutral- 
zed. 
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The ladies of the Equal Suffrage Society 
of Fort Scott, Kansas, fittingly closed 
their first meeting in the New Year by go- 
ing in a body to the city clerk’s office and 
registering. 





> 


There is an admirable article in Justi- 
tia on **The New Year: Its Promise for 
Women.” Nothing but want of space pre- 
vents us from copying it entire. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Root and Mrs. Emily B. 
Keteham, who attended the Michigan 
table at the Bazaar, have been warmly 
welcomed by the suffragists of Massachu- 














setts. They have won a host of friends, 
and will carry with them always the warm 
good-will and sympathy of every one who 
had the good fortune to make their ac- 


quaintance. 
————  -¢ e&e—___—_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE, 


The Joint Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage has been made up, as follows: 


Senators — Chairman, Franklyn Howland, of 
aa and Edward J. Slattery, of Framing- 

am. 

Representatives—Chairman, Daniel L. Milliken, 
of Malden; Jeremiah J. Keane, of Holyoke; Wm. 
J. Hinchcliffe, of Lawrence; John F. Brown, of 
Ward 24, Boston; Samuel L. Gracey, D. D., of 
Salem; John Doherty, of Ward 7, Boston; Wm. 
A. Carman, of Fall River. 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


The Georgia M. E. Conference, at its 
late session, passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That we fully approve of the aims 
and plans of the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Union in the creation of a distinct 
department in their great enterprise, for the pro- 
motion of social purity, and the work of the 
White Cross, which aims alike to guard the puri- 
ty of the life and the heart. 

Resolved, That in our opinion, society is unjust 
to women, in that it discriminates in the weight 
of its censures in favor of the offending man, and 
against the offending woman, and we hold in jus- 
tice that her fall should be regarded as no worse 
than the fall of the stronger sex, and that offend- 
ing man, when clearly convicted, should be held 
to as just and severe a punishment as woman; 
but that on repentance and reformation mercy 
should be shown to both. 

Resolved, That we extend a cordial invitation 
to all the advocates of social purity in connection 
with the W. C. T. U., and will do what we can to 
circulate their literature throughout the bounds 
of our work, and request the secretary to publish 
their pledges for information in our Annual Min- 
utes. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS, 
FREDONIA, N. Y., JAN. 5, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The account of the fifteenth Congress of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, published in the Woman's JouR- 
NAL several weeks ago, contained an error 
which I beg to correct. 

No secretary was elected at that Con- 
gress. After its adjournment, the new 
board chose as secretary Miss Anna: M. 
Letchworth, of Buffalo, N. Y., who was 
unable, because of illness, to accept the 
office. The vacancy has been filled by the 
appointment of Miss Isabel Howland, of 
Sherwood, Cayuga County, N. Y. Miss 
Howland, who is a graduate of Cornell 
University, is now a student in the School 
of Design ‘in Phiadelphia. Her address 
for the winter is 1510 North 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have waited for the filling of the va- 
cancy before making this correction. 

ELLA C. LAPHAM. 
—— soo 
A CARD FROM MISS EASTMAN. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

My communication of last week to the 
JOURNAL said: *“*The location of a New 
York polling-place was in a coffin ware- 
house, not unfittingly, since the managers 
were prepared and urged by self-interest 
to bury women’s hopes there.” 

My obscure writing made the types 
read—without meaning—‘bring women’s 
hopes there.” Yours, . M.F. E. 
—+oo—_____ 


AN UNPATRIOTIO WOMAN. 


Miss Ida M. Tarbell, in the Chautauquan, 
gives an interesting account of the prog- 
ress and present condition of porcelain and 
pottery manufacturers. It is pleasant to 
know what good work our own country is 
now doing in this line. But one woman 
of whom Miss Tarbell tells did not think 
80: 

‘‘Persons who know little or nothing 
about china, its stamps and distinctive 
characteristics, are most contemptuous of 
anything they learn is American. A Pitts- 
burg dealer tells of selling a charming 
piece of Greenwood faience to u lady who, 
after praising its form, tone and finish, ex- 
claimed, ‘Shall we ever make any thing 
like this in America?’ ‘This is American 
ware, madam,’ the dealer replied. His 
customer cooled, and afterward decided 
that she did not care for it after all. Mad- 
am was not enough of a connoisseur to 
distinguish the American from the foreign 
make, but she knew the sweet taste of the 
word ‘imported,’ and her tongue abomin- 
ated the plebian roll of ‘domestic.’ Amer- 
ican faience needs as much protection from 
American snobbery as from foreign com- 
petition.” 
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OBEYING “IN THE LORD.” 


» Mrs. Agnes -Leonard Hill conducts a 
department entitled ‘‘Woman’s Provy- 
ince,” in the Leadville (Colo.) Weekly Dis- 
patch. Discussing ‘‘Men’s Wives,” she 





says: 
“It is woman’s province to be an I, 
which does not necessarily mear a perfect 





No. 2. 
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being, but only a messenger of peace to 
the man she has promised to love, honor 
and—obey in the Lord. It will take her 
at least half a lifetime to learn just 
what the difference is between obeying in 
the Lord and obéying out of the Lord. 
She will probably have bidden her youth 
gzood-by, and ceased to consider herself 
at all personally attractive, and lain awake 
nights to wonder why she was ever born, 
before she has fathomed the occult secret. 
of the dividing line between keeping her 
vow to obey her husband in the Lord, and 
keeping her sanity by refusing to obey 
him out of the Lord.” 
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SOUTH BOSTON CLUB. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage 
Club held its regular monthly meeting at 
the residence of Mrs. S. A. Wood, 146 
Dorchester Street, on Monday, evening, 
Jan. 9, with a good attendance. It was 
voted to send tw» delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W. S. Asso- 
ciation. A member of the club was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the representatives 
from Wards 13, 14 and 15, and urge them to 
give woman suffrage their thoughtful 
consideration, and to vote in its favor 
when the question shall be considered in 
the Legislature. ‘lhe speaker of the even- 
ing was Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould, 
who gave a most interesting and thought- 
ful paper upon the life of John Adams 
and his wife, which she justly termed ‘‘a 
model married life.” 

M. A. H. Curtis, Sec’y. 


—_——o-9-—9—$______—_—_—__ 


WOMEN MOVING IN NEBRASKA. 








PRECEPT, FURNAS Co., NEB., \ 
Dec. 31, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have a Historical Society here, and I 
am detailed to present, at different times, 
accounts of the many woman’s move- 
ments, as, for instance, ‘‘Woman'’s Work 
During the Civil War,” **Woman Suffrage 
History,” ‘“‘W. C. T. U. History,” 
‘**Woman’s Relief Corps,” ete. Where 
can I get immediate and correct informa- 
tion upon the above subjects? If at your 
rooms you have anything, please send to 
my address at Beaver City, Furnas County, 
Neb. Our society meets weekly, and I 
wish to begin my part as soon as possible. 
SARAH ROSE OLMSTED. 

-2e@e- ~—— 


WHY NOT? 


What objection can there be to woman 
voting at municipal elections? Why should 
she not have a voice in selecting the of- 
ficials who are to have charge of her chil- 
dren’s education; and why should she not 
participate in the selection of officers who 
are delegated by law to make and enforce 
the laws in the community where she re- 
sides? Many women are heavy taxpayers; 
but, as the law now stands in Pennsylva- 
nia, such a woman has no voice in the se- 
lection of the officials who levy the taxes 
upon her property; nor can she do more 
than enter a verbal protest against the 
election of men who, by virtue of their 
positions, can Open streets, contract for 
sewers, and do all and everything they 
please (so far as she is concerned), to cre- 
ate a bill of expense, for the payment of 
which her real property is liable, and can 
be sold if she fails to come to the front 
with her assessments. If a woman can 
own property, and is expected to pay taxes 
like men, why should she not be armed 
with the ballot to enable her to protect 
her interests? In other words, why should 
men not worth the scrapings of a porridge- 
kettle, financially, be permitted to sit on 
the front seats and make laws calling for 
the expenditure of money, and the prop- 
erty of woman be taxed to foot the bills? 
What sort of justice is there in such a state 
of affairs? Is it not plain that woman is 
being trampled upon, and is it brave, or 
gallant, or decent, to persist in such a 
course ?— Meadville (Pa.) Republican. 
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“CAPTAIN MARY MILLER.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

We call attention to the notice, in an- 
other column, of a dramatic entertainment 
which will take place on the evening of 
January 26, at Union Hall, 18 Boylston 
Street. 

This play will bring the subject of 
woman suffrage before the public in an 
amusing as well as instructive style, and I 
hope it will be enjoyed by as many of the 
advocates of the cause as the hall will ac- 
commodate. 

The play is in the hands of an expe- 
rienced manager ; the actors are thorough- 
ly in earnest, and a novel and enjoyable 
entertainment may be expected. 

- L. A. Hatou. 











CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss OCTAVIA THURSTON is one of the 
most successful crayon artists in Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA has given 
$12,500 toward raising a monument to 
Heine at Dusseldorf. 

Miss Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND is 
writing a life of St. Augustine. She ex- 
pects to have a volume of poems ready for 
publication in the spring. 

Mrs. Mary B. WILLarp and her daugh- 
ters have returned to America for a visit. 
Mrs. Willard’s Home School in Berlin will 
be cared for during her absence by Frau 
Cauer. 

Miss MARIE REINDE, editor of the 
Bamberger Tagbdlatt, a German daily pa- 
per, is*the danghter of the former pro- 
prietor, and has for some time past con- 
ducted the paper with ability and success. 

Mrs. REBECCA P. NIELDS has been made 
clerk of the courts of Chester County, 
Penn. She is forty-five years of age, and 
the widow of a navy officer. She had 
served as deputy tu the former clerk, who 
was killed by an accident a short time ago. 

Miss SALLIE KENNEDY is one of the most 
successful real estate agents in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She succeeded to her father’s 
business on his death. During one week 
recently, she is said to have realized sever- 
al thousand dollars in commissions. 

Dr. Mary E. BATEs, of Newton Centre, 
Mass., has just completed a successful 
course of scientific lectures in the Read 
Fund Course at Newton. Dr. Bates is the 
first lady who has been invited to lecture 
in this course, and she has had larger audi- 
ances than any previous lecturer. 

Miss MILDRED HOLLAND is the prize 
pupil in the art of fencing as taught at the 
Chicago Conservatory. There are nine 
other young women in the class. Fencing 
is good exercise for girls. It renders their 
movements more graceful, and is said also 
to teach the art of self-defence from a 
scientific stand-point. 

Miss ANNA H. WHITNEY, the proprietor 
of the Chequasset Kennels, at Lancaster, 
Mass., is said to be at the head of mastiff 
breeders in this country. Always a lover 
of animals, Miss Whitney gave up her vo- 
cation of school-teaching, which she had 
followed for thirty years, and went to Eu- 
rope, where she secured the best stock ob- 
tainable, and then started the Lancaster 
Kennels. She, with others, has taken steps 
for the organization of a St. Bernard club 
in this country. his affords another illus- 
tration of the fact that American women 
are coming to the front in business enter- 
prises. 

Mrs. Ava M. BITTENBENDER, of Ne- 
braska, the newly-elected superintendent 
of the legal and petition department of the 
National W. «. T. U., will spend the win- 
ter at Washington, in the interests of the 
petitions that the W. C. T. U. has ‘‘sent to 
Congress” in lieu of the representatives it 
hopes to send ere long from its own num- 
ber. Mrs. Bittenbender will become wide- 
ly known if she lives ten years longer. 
She has good sense, untiring industry, and 
a high reputation as a lawyer in her own 
State. She is described in addition as *‘one 
of the most womanly of women.” She 
and her husband have for years conducted 
the firm of Bittenbender & Bittenbender 
in Lincoln, Neb., where Mrs. Bittenbender 
has been a tower of strength to the W. C. 
T.U. 

Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER, through 
whose eflorts the New York Exchange for 
Women’s Work was founded some ten 
years ago, has a plan now for a woman’s 
hotel in New York. She wishes to forma 
stock company, with a capital of $200,000, 
to build a fire-proof house so arranged as 
to give each occupant a room with an open 
fire. One hundred boarders at six dollars 
a week would make the hotel self-support- 
ing. Harper’s Bazar says: ‘*‘There is one 
suggestion of Mrs. Wheeler’s which proves 
that she understands the people for whom 
the hotel is designed; that is, to have it 
managed like a club, with a house commit- 
tee of the inmates and the stockholders. 
The great trouble with the experiments 
that have been made in this direction is 
that their rules and regulations have been 
made by outsiders who do not appreciate 
the position of the class of women for 
whom they are intended. Mrs. Wheeler’s 
long association with art students and art 
workers has shown her that they are young 
women to whom life is something more 
than play, who are infused with a serious 
purpose, and do not need to be treated 
with the restrictions of schoo}-girls.” 
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A SOUTH CAROLINA SUFFRAGIST. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My first personal acquaintance with a 
woman suflragist was at the Philadelphia 
W.C. T. U. Convention. I desired to meet 
a woman who knew the principles of the 
movement: Early in the meeting I in- 
quired for the Superintendent of the fran- 
chise department, Mrs. Gen. Wallace. 
Rev. Anna Shaw and others were pointed 
out to me. Day after day passed by till 
the last morning. Meeting Mrs. Wallace 
in the hour before the opening of the day’s 
session, 1 reached out my hand, saying, 
“Am I to go from here without having a 
word about woman suffrage?” 

She replied, with a warm grasp of the 
hand, “I speak this morning. Have I not 
seen you with the South Carolina dele- 
gation? How comes it that you care about 
suffrage?” 

I answered, “It was born in me.” 

Ah, yes! it is born in all of us—the 
love of justice. She and Rev. Annie Shaw 
gave utterance to the longings of my soul, 
and [ found that the convictions that had 
long ago taken hold upon me were the 
doctrines of woman suffrage. By a pro- 
cess of evolution, | had come to believe 
that woman’s sphere was a larger one than 
the world was willing to accord her; that 
the other half of humanity that helps man 
bear life’s burdens and anxieties, and not 
only is charged with the keeping of her 
own virtue, but must under like tempta- 
tion be strong to save a man from the loss 
of the purity which constitutes the soul of 
manhood—to whom the pangs of mater- 
nity are added—should have some way 
more than the mere gentle touch of deli- 
cate fingers, the eye of compassion, and 
the voice of persuasion, by which to make 
her moral force felt in the world for the 
bettering of humanity. 

I well remember how much disconcerted 
I was on one occasion. My mail arriving, 
a lady member of our family, supposing 
all printed matter was allowable to read, 
opened the package, and in consternation 
wrote me that a lot of woman suffrage 
stuft had been sent me through the mail. 
The opening of that package made any 
secret about my views impossible. I de- 
clared myself a suffragist before I had 
read a word of the literature. In August, 
1886, a teacher at the State Normal School 
showed me several copies of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Since that time I have read its 
columns with interest. It isa grand paper, 
and, could it be freely circulated, would 
make a convert of nearly every reader. 

The suffrage movement, while bitterly 
opposed in this State by many, is growing 
in favor among thoughtful persons who 
realize that some influence must be brought 
to bear on the moral and political thought 
of the age. Where is it tocome from ex- 
cept from woman, the reserve moral force 
of the world? Woman in philanthropy 
and religion is attracting the attention of 
the world. Sheis proving her ability to 
perform wonders, almost miracles. Her 
influence will be sought politically. 

I know a number of women in this State 
who firmly believe that woman suffrage 
is the way out of the wilderness for the 
temperance cause, and many men who are 
waiting anxiously for the hour to come, 
in which to work for the ballot for woman. 
Could brave, strong, eloquent lecturers 
make a tour of this State, speaking in our 
principal cities and towns, the cause could 
be greatly advanced. Busy men and in- 
different women will not read, but they will 
hear a free lecture by some illustrious or 
notorious person. Miss Willard made 
converts at Columbia by her speeches in 
November. ‘The people need to hear to be 
convinced and cwunverted. The spoken 
word, with the individuality of a strong be- 
liever back of it, is a power. We of our 
city had intended to contribute to the Ba- 
zaar, but were unable to carry out our 
plans. 

The yellow ribbon is worn in our city 
and provokes inquiry. Mrs. * * * 

Greenville, 8S. C. 
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JESUS THE EMANCIPATOR. 





Mrs. Mary S. Knaggs, in the Bay City 
(Mich.) Tribune, reviews the condition of 
women in the ancient world, showing the 
general oppression which they suffered, as 
well as the occasional glimpses of some- 
thing better in the treatment accorded 
them. She sums up as follows: 


**In spite of these exceptional honors to 
the sex, woman when taken captive in war 
was subjected to the most brutal treat- 
ment, and her cundition throughout the 
known world was one of complete subju- 

tion. ‘And while the interpreters of 

Shrist’s teachings have many times per- 
verted them to the continuation of that 
condition, under the régime of Christianity 
re a broader interpretation has been 


reached. 

“In His life He showed Himself always 
the friend of woman. ‘I'he human side of 
His nature came from a woman and wher- 
ever He dealt or spoke with women He 
displayed a divine breadth of recognition 
of a before God. He taught the 
sanctities and fidelity of home life, and 
the mutual duty in the training of chil- 
dren. He taught that the law of chastity 





pokes dp pe 


ing His heavy cross up the mount of cruci- 
firion ‘a great of women’ fol- 
lowed Him. His rel is an exaltation 


was a prophecy of their 
complete liberation. ‘he principles of 
justice, tenderness and truth embodied in 
the life and benchlags of Christ must re- 
sult finally in the full application of the 
rule which comprehends all human rights 
and duties, ‘Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even 80 
them.’ ” 
—__ —*#oe— -——_—_ 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


For Woman Suffrage, W. C. T. U., and other 
Reform Meetings. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 
Tune—“John Brown.” 
Mine y by have seen the glory of the coming of 
the Lord 


He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored ; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible 
swift sword ; 
His truth is marching on. 


Cuorvs :—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of ‘men before his 
judgment-seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, toanswer him! be jubilant, 
my feet! 
Our God is marching on.—Chorus. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 


the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 
While God is marching on.—Chorus. 





The Breaking Day. 
BY SOPHIA M. HALE. 
Tune—"Webb.” 


The light of day is breaking, 
The nation shall be free, 
For women are awaking 
To ask for liberty. 
To plead for truth and justice, 
Nor shall we plead in vain; 
We seek the nation’s glory 
And not our selfish gain. 


And deeming it our duty 
To save our homes from blight, 
And seeking to protect them 
From error's gloomy night, 
Uniting with our brothers 
In one harmonious band, 
We'll strive to save the nation 
And bless our native land. 





New America. 
BY ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT. 
Tune—“ America.” 


Our country, now from thee 
Claim we our liberty, 

In freedom’s name. 
Guarding home’s altar tires, 
Daughters of patriot sires, 
Their zeal our own inspires 

Justice to claim. 
Women in every age, 

For this great heritage 

Tribute have paid. 
Our birthright claim we now, 
Longer refuse to bow; 

On freedom’s altar now 

Our hand is laid. 


Sons, will you longer see 
Mothers, on bended knee, 

For justice pray ? 
Rise now in manhood’s might, 
With earth’s true souis unite 
To speed the dawning light 

Of freedom’s day ! 





Columbia’s Daughters. 
BY HARRIET H. ROBINSON. 
Tune—* Hold the Fort.” 


Hark! the sound of myriad voices 
Rising in their might; 

*Tis the daughters of Columbia 
Pleading for the right. 


Cuorvs :—Raise the flag and plant the standard, 
Wave the signal still; 

Brothers, we must share your freedom, 
Help us, and we will. 


Think it not an idle murmur, 
You who hear the cry ; 

Tis a plea for human freedom, 
Hallowed liberty !—Chorus. 


O our country, glorious nation ! 
Greatest of them all, 

Give unto thy daughters justice 
Or thy pride will fall.— Chorus. 


Great Republic! to thy watchword 
Wouldst thou faithful be, 

All beneath thy starry banner 
Must alike be free.—Chorus. 





Woman’s Crusade. 
Tune—John Brown.” 


The light of truth is breaking, 
On the mountain tops it gleams ; 
Let it flash along our valleys, 
Let it glitter on our streams, 
Till all our land awakens 
In its flush of golden beams ; 
Our God is marching on. 


Cuorvs :—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Our God is marching on. 


With a purpose strong and steady, 
- Tn the great Jehovah’s name, . 
We rise to snatch our kindred 
From the depths of woe and shame, 
And the jubilee of freedom 
To the slaves of sin proclaim ; 
Our God is mneeting on.—Chorus. 


From morning’s early watches 
Till the ng of the sun, 
We will never nor falter, 
In the work we have begun, 
*Till the forts have all surrendered 
And the victory is won; 
Our God is marching on.—Chorus. 








Give the Ballot to the Mothers. 
Arranged from words by Rebecoa N. Hazard. 
. Tune—“Marching through Georgia.” 

Bring the good old bugle, boys! we'll sing an- 
other song— 

Sing it with a spirit that shall start the cause 
it tto cheerily and , 
se the waliek to the aeaet . ly and strong 

Corus : 


Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee! 
Hurrah! hurrah! the homes they shall be free! 
So we’ll sing the chorus from mountains to 


the sea— 

Giving the ballot to the mothers. 

Bring the dear old banner, boys, and fling it to 
the wind 


wind, 
Mother, — and daughter, let it shelter and de- 
fend. 
“Equal Y mel our motto is, we're loyal to the 
end— 
Giving the ballot to the mothers.—Chorus. 





New Columbia. 
Arranged from words bg Anna Gardner. 
Tune—The Red, White and Blue.” 


O Columbia, gem of the ocean, 
A home for the brave may you be, 
A shrine for the people’s devotion, 
Be the land of the just and the free! 
Forget not the rights of your mothers, 
hen Liberty’s form stands in view, 
Or when proudly you carry her banner, 
And boast of the red, white and biue! 


Cuorvus: 


And boast of the red, white and blue— 
And boast of the red, white and blue— 
Or when proudly you carry her banner, 
And boast of the red, white and blue! 


O Columbia, list to your daughters! 
They rally from hilltop and plain, 
And a prayer echoes over the waters 
That justice and freedom shall reign. 
When the banner of freedom floats o’er us, 
And her sons to her teachings are true, 
We will join in the soul-stirring chorus— 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 


Cuorvs: 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, etc. 





God Shall Lead Us On. 
BY JULIA MILLS DUNN. 
Tune—“John Brown.” 


From Wyoming’s rocky valleys to the wild New 
Hampshire hills, 
From our northern lakes of silver to the sunny 
southern rills, 
Lo! the clarion call of Freedom all the listening 
silence thrills! 
Our God shall lead us on. 


Cudrvs :—Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah ! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Our God shall lead us on. 


We have heard the voice of Freedom from that 
far-off western shore, 
We have heard the echoes calling, as our fathers 
heard of yore, 
Let us sing its stirring music, ‘‘Equal rights for- 
evermore !” 
And God shall lead us on.—Chorus. 


We have watched the dawning splendor of a 
,. promise in the skies, 
We have heard His accents tender, “Lo! ye 
faithful ones, arise!” 
“Who would equal justice render, I will never- 
more despise,” 
“Your God shall lead you on.”"—Chorus. 





Voting as we Pray. 
Tune—“Hold the Fort.” 


Ere the Master hence departed, 
This command He gave: 

“Bind ye up the broken-hearted, 
And the lost ones save.” 

Not unto our brothers only 
Did He speak that day ; 

We would save the lost and lonely, 
Voting as we pray. 


We would follow still that missior 
With a faith sincere, 

Undeterred by old tradition 
Of a woman’s “‘sphere.” 

Daughters, sisters, wives and mothers, 
Right shall win the day, 

When we join our sons and brothers, 
Voting as we pray. 


All the powers of hell are banded 
Darkly for the fight, 

Every voice and vote demanded 
On the side of right. 

Not for earth’s applauses hollow 
Would we seek the fray— 

But, when Christ bas bid us follow, 
Who shall bid us stay ? 





The Equal-Rights Banner, 
BY REY. C.°C. HARRAH. 
Tune—The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Oh say pare you heard of the new, dawning 
t. 
Brin, ng hope to our land, and its foes all sur- 
prising ? 
Our banner still floats, as the emblem of right, 


And the day breaks upon us, for women are 
rising. 


And with ee in hand, at the right’s dear com- 
man 

met true to the flag and will rescue our 
land: 


And ever the Eaqvat-Ricuts BANNER shall wave 
O’er Ls land of the free, and the home of the 
rave. 


How Sgetiee and right have been crushed to the 
us 
While the foe of the home in protection reposes, 
In haunts of the low, and in plaees of trust, 


The monster called License its vileness dis- 
closes. 


The evil we see, and the women when free 

By 4 votes will destroy it, then saved we shall 

And the Equau-Ricuts BANNER forever shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. 

The women for truth and for virtue will stand, 

And the country be freed from unjust legisla- 


tion, 
And heaven then will smile on a a land, 


And the Power shall be that hath kept 
us a nation. 
Woman’s ballot is j so then conquer we must, 
And = be bad word—“In Gop 1s Our 
Rust!” 


And our Eqvar-Ricuts BANNER in triumph 
s wave 

O’er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave. 


The Taxation Tyranny. 
Arranged from Words by Gen. EB. Estabrook. 
Tune—“The Red, White and Blue.” 

Tots me wissen 

tyranny—tell can 

Sedean sheald cot have the ballot? 

"s taxed, just the same as a man. 
George, you remember, denied us 
e, 


t sent us the tea, 
And we, withou a question, 


t 
Just tumbled it into sea. 
Cuorvus: Then to justice let’s ever be true, 
To each citizen render his due, 
Equal Rights and Protection forever 
To all ‘neath the Red, White and Blue! 


That one man shall not rule another, 


Unless by that other’s consent, 
Is the ple deep underlying 
The work of this government. 


So, as woman is putes for breaking 
The laws which she cannot gainsay, 

Let us give her a voice in the making, 
Or ask her no more to obey.—Cuorvs. 





The Good Time Coming. 
. BY EMMA M. CHAPIN. 
Tune—Jobn Hutchinson’s “Good Time Coming, Boys.” 


There’s a good time coming, girls, 
A good time coming, 

There’s a good time coming, girls, 
Wait a little longer. 

We hope to live to see the day, 

For we can hear it on the way, 
This good time coming. 

Cannon balls are not for us, 
But votes are weapons stronger ; 

We'll win our battle by their aid; 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, girls, 
A good time coming, 

There’s a good time coming, girls, 
Wait a little longer. 

When we beside our brothers stand, 

Then right not might shall rule the land, 
In the good time coming. 

The law shall innocence defend, 
And make the helpless stronger ; 

We'll vote for every noble cause, 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, girls, 
There’s a good time coming, 

There’s a goss time coming, girls, 
Wait a little longer. 

Then let us aid it all we can,— 

Yes, every woman, every man,— 
This good time coming. 

For every 74 and every tear 
Will make the impulse stronger ; 

Tis surely coming, never fear, 
Wait a little longer. 





Song for the Times. 
FLORA N. CANDEE. 
Tune—“Bruce’s eal 


Ye who love the freeman’s hame, 
Ye who seek a patriot’s fame, 
Ye whose fathers felt the shame 

Of a tyrant’s ban, 
Come and help their daughters brave, 
Who would now our country save 
From sin’s desolating wave ; 

Aid them, for you can! 


Why must woman feebly stand, 
While injustice fills the land, 
Yet can raise no helping hand 

In the nation’s need ; 
While a weapon true and tried,— 
Man’s defender and hie pride,— 
To her use is still denied ? 

Shall she cease to plead ? 


Cast aside your idle fears! 
Woman’s prayers and woman’s tears 
Through so many weary years 
Have been all forgot; 
She must take her rightful place 
In life’s battle and life’s race; 
To refuse would be disgrace ; 
Bid her falter not! 


7? 





MASS. HOME FOR INTEMPERATE WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Home for Intemperate Women in 
Boston was opened at 112 Kendall Street, 
January 27, 1879, as the New England 
Home for Intemperate Women. From 
January 27, 1879, to February 1, 1880, the 
home sheltered 125 women of various na- 
tionalities. 71 of whom were Americans, 
the youngest being 15 years old, the eldest 
67, average age 30. This home was estab- 
lished for the help and reformation of 
women who had become degraded through 
intemperance. ‘The work grew rapid- 
ly from the start. Friends were drawn to 
the work, the house 41 Worcester Street 
was purchased, and the home incor- 
porated in 1882 as the Massachusetts Home 
for Intemperate Women. ‘l'o-day the home 
is full to overflowing, and the women ap- 
preciate the home, their natures are soften- 
ed by the home atmosphere. Devotional 
exercises open the work of every day, and 
services are held every Sabbath. 

When women are received from the 
courts, or are taken from the street, they 
are treated to a bath, put into clean beds, 
given medicine to quiet their shattered 
nerves, and after plenty of sleep, with re- 
turning strength, they realize that they 
are among friends, and, if they sincerely 
desire ‘to reform, they work very cheer- 
fully until they are deemed strong enough 
to be returned to friends, or situations can 
be procured forthem. The home is indus- 
trial, as well as reformatory. A large 
laundry receives work from all parts of 
Boston, particularly from the Back Bay. 
Plain sewing and button-holes are also 
done with exquisite care. Trained in self- 
control and obedience, the women are 
quiet after work is over. ‘The home will 
lodge thirty women. Thirty-three per 
cent. of money used comes from charitable 
contributions ; the balance is earned by the 
inmates. 

It has been decided to have a fair in the 
spring of 1888 in aid of the building fund 





of this institution, whose work has grown 


so broad that more room is imperative. 
Will you assist in the work by taking 
or by contributions to 
the Home table? Any assistance in this 


Any one interested in the rescue of unfor- 
tunate women, and in the work of helping 
women into lives of practical self-help, 
will find the work of interest; to all such, 
cordial! welcome is extended. 

The holiday season was pleasantly ob- 
served by gifts of clothing and pretty 
trifles, chesen with reference to individual 
desires; an evening of music, with light 
refreshments and dancing, made Christmas 
cheer very practical to many who have 
had little of such brightness in ¢heir lives. 

On Saturday evening, December 31, an 
informal New Year’s reception was held 
at the Home. The exercises consisted of 
music and readings, with character 
sketches given by the inmates. Among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Micah Dyer, 
Jr., Miss Sibylla Bailey, Mrs. and Miss 
Burgess, Mr. William Power Wilson, and 
many others, all of whom work with pleas- 
ure to advance the great work of rescue, 
to which Mrs. Charpiot, the founder and 
manager of this home, has dedicated her 
life; and whose wonderful success in re- 
forming erring ones is due to her motherly 
care and practical manner of working 
through every hour of every day. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
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ONE BUSINESS WOMAN. 


A slender woman, with short brown 
curly hair, and a very pretty bonnet that 
yet somehow was not a New York bonnet, 
was looking at carpets in the warerooms 
of a prominent manufacturer the other 
day. She was daintily dressed and she 
had dainty manners. Her tones were low 
and feminine, yet she was so far unsexed 
that she was giving a large order in a 
straightforward, business-like way. 

“Do many women buyers visit you?” I 
asked. 

‘Three or four a week, perhaps, and the 
number is increasing. ‘That woman there 
is the largest of the feminine buyers, and 
she has a romantic story, if you care to 
hear it. Nice eyes, hasn’t she? She is 
not so pretty now, though, as she was 
when I saw her first. That must be ten 
years ago. She had a rosy color then, 
and she looked the happiest creature in the 
world. 

‘*Her father and her lover brought her 
here one day. ‘The father was a prosper-, 
ous carpet-dealer in an Iowa town, on a 
business trip to the city, and the lover was 
his clerk, just admitted to a junior partner- 
ship. She was going to carry oneof them 
off to a matinée, and dropped in here to 
pass an hour before theatre time. 

‘The three of them looked at carpets to- 
gether, and the girl was bubbling over 
with laughter and sunshine. She pro- 
posed to help the men in their stock re- 
plenishing, and they were surprised -to 
find that she had very common-sense views 
as to what her neighbors at home would 
or would not buy. Half in jest they let 
her make her own selections, and she 
chose fifty to one hundred rolls with amaz- 
ing discrimination. 

“It was a week after that, I suppose, 
when the party went home. There was a 
railroad accident, and the lover was killed 
and the father maimed. Do you suppose 
that girl sat down and let her life run 
through her fingers? Notshe. She took 
her father’s business, and has been a cus- 
tomer of ours ever since, turning up twice 
a year, as regularly as the seasons come 
around. She is making money, and is 
a successful business woman. Has a bigger 
store than her father had, they tell me. 

‘She has never married, and I don’t be- 
lieve she ever will. 

“T have a fancy sometimes that she 
trades here because she associates us with 
the time before her lover died.” 

*“And do other women buyers make 
good business men?” 

“Closest buyers we have, some of them. 
1 know one woman, whose husband owns 
a large curtain, upholstering and carpet 
business, in fact, a general housefurnish- 
ing store, and that woman knows more of 
the actual details of the business than he 
does, though he’s no fool. One of our 
women buyers has taken to designing also, 
and she brought me one of the prettiest 
carpet designs that I have ever seen. We 
were only too glad to make it up for her, 
and the pattern is now one of the best 
selling ‘bodys’ we have in stock.” 

“But don’t you find that women as a 
rule are more easily influenced than men?’ 

‘“Not in business. Once let a woman 
understand thoroughly what she is about, 
and she will never be imposed on. She 
will give her attention to every detail, 
choose her goods with a perfect knowl- 
edge of her market, and exercise much 
better taste than the average male buyer. 
It is all in her liné as housefurnisher. Add 
business sense to her natural home-mak- 
ing instincts, and you have an ideal car- 








pet-buyer. I think I could give you the 
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names of two dozen lady buyers who visit 
us often, and they are all doing well.”— 
Eliza Putnam Heaton. 

SELF HELP. 

The Listener has nothing to do “= - 
itics, but he supposes thay he can y 
one be of a story by a political incident. 
Senator Sherman seems to think that the 
way to reduce the surplus is to reduce it; 
and, in presenting this extremely simple 
programme, he not only recalls the case of 
Christian in Doubting Castle, who lan- 
guished in torment under the horrible 
tyranny of the giant Despair, until he all 
at once bethought him that he had the key 
of the outside door in his inside pocket, 
but recalls to the Listener’s recollection a 
thrilling incident that was related to him 
by its actual hero. 

“] had been suffering for some time,” 
said the narrator of the story, ‘‘from a sort 
of nérvous exhaustion, which, without 
greatly reducing my bodily strength, left 
me in a state of paralysis of the will and 
extreme and constant weariness. One day 
I had got into the bathtub, and had sunk 
into a sort of agreeable stupor, allowing 
the hot water to run slowly, raising the 
temperature moment by moment, and all 
the time adding to the sense of dull physi- 
cal delight that I was in. I had not slept 
for more than forty-eight hours, and as 
you may imagine, this condition of deli- 
cious repose soon had its natural effect of 
putting me to sleep. And the hot water was 
slowly and steadily running all the time. 
I shall never know how long I slept; it 
may have been no more than two minutes, 
but it seemed to me when I finally awoke, 
with a fearful sense that I was being boiled 
alive, that I must have been asleep an 
hour, and that during that time the tem- 
perature of water had risen to at least the 
boiling point. I knew perfectly well that 
I was being slowly boiled to death, and 
perhaps not so very slowly either. My 
first impulse was to cry for help. I opened 
my lips to shriek, but my voice seemed as if 
paralyzed in my throat. I could not utter 
a single sound! What was I to do? I 
could see the boiling water slowly, noise- 
lessly pouring in. My agony was becom- 
ing most intense. My head was on fire, 
my senses reeled, my memory set up a& 
frightful dance of torturing reminiscence ; 
I felt even a certain pleasure when I be- 
came aware that I was fainting; then it 
would be all over. 

‘‘But suddenly my sinking senses seemed 
torally. I opened my eyes again, and all 
at once this thought came into my head: 

‘* Why not get out of the tub?’?” 

“TI had not thought of that before. [ 
sprang up with a mighty bound, and land- 
ed on my feet in the middle of the room. 
The steam fairly drifted in clouds from 
the surface of the water in the bathtub, 
Sick and faint as I was, I could not re- 
strain myself from laughing one long, ma- 
niacal laugh. And I assure you, my dear 
boy, you are the first man to whom I have 
ever related this dreadful incident since 
the day of its occurrence.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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SHALL WOMEN PREACH? 


Men preach a creed ; women will declare 
a life. Men’s preaching has left heads 
counnitted to a catechism, and left hearts 
hard as nether millstones. The Greek 
bishop who said, ‘‘My creed is faultless; 
with my life you have nothing to do,” con- 
densed into a sentence two thousand years 
of priestly dogma. 

Religion is an aftair of the heart. The 
world is hungry for the comfort of Christ’s 
gospel, and thirsty for its every-day beat- 
itudes of that holiness which alone con- 
stitutes happiness. Men have lost faith in 
themselves and each other. Boodlerism 
and ‘‘corners” on the market; greed of 
gain, passion for power, desire for drink, 
impurity of life, the complicity of the 
church, Protestant as well as Papal, with 
the liquor traffic, the preference of a 
partisan to a conscientious ballot, have 
combined to make the men of this genera- 
tion faithless toward one another. The 
masses of the people have forsaken God’s 
house, and solace themselves in the saloons 
or with the Sunday newspaper. But 
masses will go to hear women when they 
speak, and every woman who leads a life 
of week-day holiness, and has the gospel 
in her looks, however plain her face and 
dress may be, has around her head the 
sweet Madonna's halo in the eyes of every 
man who sees her, and she speaks to him 
with the sacred cadence of his own moth- 
er’s voice.—Frances E. Willard, in Homi- 
letic Review. 


WOMAN'S CAUSE IN EUROPE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

To show how the woman’s cause is pro- 
gressing in Europe also, we translate the 
following from European papers > 

“The number of women students in the 
Belgian universities has recently remarka- 
bly increased. Brussels University alone 
has now twenty women students. The 
stadies of medicine and law find but few 
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followers; nataral sciences attract more 
students among the young girls, because 
those who wish to become teachers of 
higher branches, and have passed the uni- 
versity examination, receive the quickest 
promotion in their vocation. But the 
greater part of the women devote them- 
selves to the study of pharmacy. They 
wish to become apothecaries. This study, 
as it requires but three years, is the short- 
est, and therefore the least expensive. Be- 
sides young girls who have passed an ex- 
amination in pharmacy often find a coun- 
try physician for a husband. The doc- 
tor prescribes the medicineand his wife 
prepares it, and so the gain is a double one. 
“The renowned University of Zurich, 
Switzerland, reports that out of 503 stu- 
dents, 66 are women; 44 of these study 
medicine, 22 philosophy. The Swiss papers 
proudly note that, out of the 44 medical 
students, not less than 10 are daughters of 
the fatherland (6 from Zurich, and 4 from 
other Swiss cantons). Twenty-three years 
ago, a woman student was seen for the 
first time in that university. After nearly 
a quarter of a century we tan say that the 
great fears expressed at that time have 
proved groundless, and that the expe- 
riences of this much-talked of experiment 
have been, on the whole, favorable.” 
JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 
Roxbury, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
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Thirty different woman suffrage tracts 
(sample copies) sent —_ for 10 cents. 
Address C. Wilde, OMAN’S JOURNAL 
office, Boston, Mass. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


Ovr Party or Four. A story of travel. By 
Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. Boston: Cupples *& 
Hurd. 1887. Price, $l. 


Spain is a land of poetry and romance, 
if only travellers have eyes to see and 
sympathy to appreciate them. This party 
of four American ladies had both. The 
wonders of painting and architecture, the 
inexpressible beauty of semi-tropica! cli- 
mate and scenery were all keenly enjoyed. 
A railroad accident made them acquainted 
with two American naval officers, who 
ey joined their purty and great- 
iy added to its enjoyment. Adventure 
and excitement were not lacking. A 
young English girl is discovered and res- 
cued from a gypsy camp. One of the 
ladies is saved from drowning by a gal- 
lant American officer. There are lively 
descriptions of scenery, pictures and 
buildings. Men and manners are noted 
with keen discrimination. Spanish and 
American character seem more clearly de- 
fined by contrast. From first to last the 
story is interesting. ‘There is not a dull 
page in the volume. H. B. B. 











Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Afiections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 

reparing and using. Sent ov mail by address- 
ng with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyegs, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
"Picture i ote., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


—T. F. SWAN. 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 




















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Sendin your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Anqwered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essentiat to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Sufirage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLpBy. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cente 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C, 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 650 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


OFFER ! 











A SPLENDID 





the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 


and each subscriber 
senting that amount to 
us during the month of 
January will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 


ple co 
=< ness-Miller Pab.Co. 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to and look like new. Address 
a gs CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Cambridgeport, their wagon will call for 








days, if it , as their for 
Shades rer never before 
equalled or othei country. 

oe Telephone number 7252. 





The Musical 1888. 


As the musical New YEAR heaves in sight, we 
greet it with the “sound of Cornet” (or any other 
musica! instrument, for all of which 
& Go. provide the very best Instruction Books). 
With the New Year many new pu will com- 
mence to learn the Piano; to them their teach- 
ers we commend 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


a peerless book, which has held the lead for many 
years, , unaffected by the appearance of other un- 
Soupcoryy oneenens instructors, still sells like a new 
book. ce, $3. 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM Sites yoo" at 
beautiful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, and is one of 
the best of its class. The newest book. 


UNITED VOICES siects.feseu8e of the bese 
— Sones fora whole year. The newest 





Books that sell everywhere and all the time, 


College Songs (50 cts.), War Songs (50 cts.), Ja- 
bilee and Plantation Songs (30 cts.), Min- 
strel Songs, new and old ($2), Good Old 
Songs we used to Sing ($1). 





KINKEL’S COPY-BOOK [75 cts.], with the Ele. | 


ments and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 


Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Moray, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THE ART AGE gives 





THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six months 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL " 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EDrrors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. ‘Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five «pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents euch. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Ohicago, Ill, 
the Pirst and Pifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 

Upon its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STongz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALIcE STONE BLACcK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JULIA WARD Hows, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

Woman's JouRNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“IT would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JounNAL.”— Marla ‘Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”"—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary A. ermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It bas no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its ae is pure and ita 


spirit exalted.”—Frances EZ. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








MARGARET SIDNEY BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How they | 
Grew. 12mo, $1.50. This book marks a 
new era in child literature. It has become a 
classic. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. A power- 
ful temperance story. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital delineation of life in a New Eng- 
land village. 7 


HALF-YEAR AT BRONCKTON. 12mo, 
$1.25. A boy’s book of school-life. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
16mo, $1. A club of young folks didn’t go, 
but learned as much, perhaps, as those who 
did go. 


THE GOLDEN WEST, as seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 4to, $1.75. From Boston to 
Monterey for health and pleasure and infor- 
mation; ar good as a guide-book, and 
charmingly written. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? Square 8vo, 
$1.25. A neighborhood story of old and 
young folks together. Jolly Penyannop! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or, the Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 4to, $1.75. Seven 
young girls did a wonderful deal of-good in 
their village, and had a good time about it. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
12mo, 75 cents. Two city girls take up 
mending, and by-and-by one of them reads 
a paper before the Friday Club on “What 
can our Young Women do to Support 
Themselves ?” 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. Square 
8vo, 50 cents. The adventures of a parrot 
with two little children. 


THE MINUTE MAN: a Ballad of the “‘Shot 
Heard Round the World.” Square 12mo, 
$1.25. On the Battle of Concord. 


HESTER, and Other New England Stories. 
12mo, $1.25. Eleven short stories of typica. 
New England life. 


TWO MODERN LITTLE PRINCES, 
and Other Stories. 12mo, $1. Eight capti- 
vating stories for young folks. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1. 
A bicycle-tricycle story of pioneers and ex- 
plorers in search of the place where children 
should be seen and heard too. A very jolly 
story. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON 


TREASURES for the CHILDREN. 


Four beautiful and interesting juvenile books, 
richly and copiously illustrated, attractively 
bound, and uniform with each other. Each in 
one small quarto volume. $1.50. 


Juan and Juanita. 


By Frances Courtenay Baytor, author of 
“On Both Sides,” etc. Square quarto. With 
many beautiful illustrations. $1.50. 

“The story is one of the most absorbingly inter- 
esting, and what gives it a peculiar fascination is 
the assurance by the author that it has a foundation 
in the actual experience of two little Mexican chil 
dren, who, after four years of captivity among the 
Indians, managed to escape, and, alone and without 
a guide, walked more than three hundred miles 
across a savage country, and at last reached home. 
No book will be found among the gift-books of the 
season which will more strikingly appeal to the sym- 
end and admiration of boys and girls.’”’—Chicago 
Tines. 


Three Good Giants. 


From the French of Francois Rabelais. B 
Joun Dimitry. Square quarto. With 175 
Seeenens by Gustave Doré and A. Robida. 

1.50. 





“These giants and Panurge are too well worth 
knowing, and laughing over and with, to be willing- 
ly consigned to oblivion. Mr. Dimitry has shown 
rare judgment and done his work well. His trans- 
lation catches the spirit of Rabelais better than any 
other we recall. Taken altogether, though intended 
mainly for children, the book will be quite as much 
enjoyed and better appreciated by men and women 
who have left the ordinary tales of fairies and of 
giants a memory’s step behind them.”—The Critic. 


Davy and the Goblin. 


By Cuarves A.CAarryYL. Copiously illustrated. 
$1.50. 


***Davy and the Goblin’ is one of those examples 
of juvenile literature that makes middle-aged people 
wish they had not been born—until twenty wore 
later. As a sequel to “‘Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland”’ (and where is the child who has not grown 
round-eyed over that delightful work?), Mr. Carryl 
has given to his young admirers a pene charming 
story. Wedded to ey suited to the compre- 
hension of young readers is found subtle, brightest 
wit of an order to be enjoyed Lf children of a larger 
growth. There are bits of delicious play upon words, 
such as ‘The Butterscotehmen,’ ‘The Giant Bador- 
ful,’ etc. And the verses which are scattered through 
this fascinating narrative are such as cast Mother 
Goose’s inane Singles far into the shade.’’— Religio- 
Phil, Journal. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hare. Uniform with “Juan 
and Juanita.” Square quarto. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


**Miss Hale’s humor is irresistible. Her accounts 
of the doings and experiences of the Peterkins re- 
mind one of the story of the inhabitants of ancient 
Gotham, who tried to drown eels, and to catch birds 
by surrounding their nests.”—Boston Transcript. 


NORA PERRY’S 
A Flock of Girls. 


The Christmas book for girls, prettily illustrated 
and bound. 

‘Fourteen dainty stories—simple, cheerful, natur- 
al, healthy.”— ’ 

“Perfect little gems.”’"— Globe. 

“Has the charm of true hearts and gentle sym- 
pathy.”—Cin. Com. Gazette. 

“Lovely tales, told with fine artlessness and deli- 


~ lt , refined, sprigit! interesting.” — Witness. 
“As joyous as they are delightful.”— . ¥. Mail. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, on 

pando postpaid, on receipt of 





TICKNOR & CO., 8oston. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or se Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 


by ye a A paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 
rs are requested to note the expiration of 

their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 








SUNDAY MEETING POR WOMEN. 


The Sunday meeting for women will be 
held tomorrow at the rooms of the Wom- 
en’s Educational and Industrial Union, 74 
Boylston Street, at 3 P. M. Mrs. Abby 
M. Diaz will speak on ‘I'he Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The rooms will be open at 12 M. 
Dr. Harriet Clisby will be present. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be beld in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, beginning on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 1, and continuing through the 
next morning and afternoon, Thursday, 
Feb. 2, at 10.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. 

A sociable will be held on Thursday 
evening, the second day, from 5.30 to 9.30 
P. M. Admission, including supper, 50 
cents. ‘The speakers invited are: Wm. I. 
Bowditch, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Revs. Dr. Dur- 
yea, Mr. Pitblado, and Fielder Israe], Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Ada U. Bowles, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin, Cora Scott Pond, and Rev. J. W. 
Hamilton. 

There will be congregational singing of 
woman suffrage songs at each session. 
The day sessions will be devoted to the 
work and business of the year by the State 
Association and the Leagues, from each 
of which five-minute written reports are 
expected. 

Wo. I. BowpiTcu, President. 
Lucy STONE, Ch. Ex. Com. 

H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 
——— — oe 


TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 








We have a limited number of photo- 
graphs of the group of Representative 
Women, left over from the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar.. They are reproductions 
from a plate engraved many years ago by 
William C. Nell, during the anti-slavery 
conflict. They comprise Lucretia Mott, 
Lydia Maria Child, Abby Kelley, Lucey 
Stone, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Maria Wes- 
ton Chapman, and Antoinette L. Brown, 
set in oue group. We will send one as a 
premium to any old subscriber who will 
send us one new yearly subscriber for the 
year 1888 at one dollar and fifty cents, un- 
der our special offer. Or we will sell one 
for fifty cents. As the number is limited, 
an early application will be advisable. 

‘H. B. B. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE, 


Woman Suffrage Bazaars are the order 
of the day. The Suffrage Association of 
Richland Centre, Wis., has held a Bazaar 
and cleared $136.46, which has been paid 
into the treasury of the State Association. 
Mrs. Fowler writes to the Wisconsin Cit- 
izen: **What we value more than the 
money is, that we have demonstrated that 
‘where there is a will there is a way,’ and 
we believe there is not a club in the State 
but could do as well as we have done, if 
they were not afraid of a little hard work.” 

a é. 
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“KATHARINE REGINA.” 





Half-a-dozen women in a New England 
sea-board town fell to discussing the ques- 
tion of women’s work the other day, 
a& propos of the latest ‘‘novel with a pur- 


pose.” There was the mistress of the |. 


house, an energetic matron, whose brood 
of vigorous children were gathered around 
her, all strong and straight as young pop- 
lars, from the eldest daughter, a teacher 
with a large salary, down to the beau- 
tiful little boy still young enough to 
ve the baby of the household. The 
Christmas holidays had brought the whole 
family together, and an old schoolmate 
had dropped in for a visit. The roaring 
northeast storm that was driving the rain 
against the windows and lashing about 
the leafless branches of the lindens out- 
side made the quiet parlor within all the 
cosier, and disposed the inmates to confi- 
dential chat. The talk was sure to work 
around to novels, and it did. 

“TI have been reading a book that would 
make you angry,” one of the daughters 
said to the guest. ‘‘*Katharine Regina’; 
have you read it?” 

“Only little bits, as it has been coming 
out in Harper's. I thought it looked rath- 


er good.” 





“Ob, I think it is a miserable thing,” 
answered the first speaker, emphatically. 
“Besant says that all women who have to 
work for their living are unhappy, and that 
the better educated they are, the worse 
they hate it.” 

All the young women present pricked 
up their-ears. Four of them were college 
graduates, and a fifth was about to enter. 
Several had been earning their living. 
Two were teachers, one was employed on 
the Century dictionary, and one was a 
journalist. - 

*I saw the place where he says that 
Nature has created all women to ‘hate, 
loathe and detest, any kind of work except 
one, t. ¢., taking care of a house and fam- 
ily,” said the journalist, with a smile. 

“That is all nonsense,” said the matron, 
with decision. “Do you remember, 
Laura,” turning to the eldest daugliter, 
**how delighted you were with your teach- 
ing when you first began? You said that 
if you had a million dollars, you would 
stil! teach.” 

“IT remember,” said the daughter, who 
had been teaching since for some half dozen 
years. ‘Iam not sure that I should say 
the same now, though. I do thoroughly 
enjoy my work; but if I had a million 
dollars, I think I should travel for ten 
years, and then, perhaps, go to teaching 
again.” ; 

“One thing I am sure of,” said the 
worker on the Century dictionary, a slen- 
der, quiet girl who had not yet spoken; 
‘“*the ladies at our boarding-house who do 
not work are much more discontented and 
unhappy than those who do. We havea 
widow and her sister from Maryland who 
have enough to live on, and have no occu- 
pation; and they do not enjoy life nearly 
so well as the rest of us.” 

“Then Mr. Besant seems to think that a 
married woman has only very light work 
to do,” said the journalist. ‘*You remem- 
ber the pretty picture he draws at the end 
of the story, where he says every young 
woman ought to be provided with ‘a man 
who will worship her, and set her in a 
chair with the household linen in her lap, 
and a few friends by her side for after- 
noon tea, while, out of doors, he cheer- 
fully mops his streaming brow and makes 
the splinters fly.’ That sounds well ; but, as 
a matter of fact, a poor man’s wife has to 
work just as hard as a clerk, saleswoman 
or factory girl, and she is apt to be quite 
as tired at night. Of course, if it isa 
happy marriage, the wife and mother has 
compensations for her hard work that the 
shop-girl has not; but the work is hard, 
all the same. Human nature is lazy, and 
few people really enjoy drudgery, wheth- 
er in their own house or out of it. I 
don’t believe many women take positive 
pleasure in washing, ironing, cooking, 
scrubbing and cleaning, especially when 
they have half-a-dozen children to take 
care of at the same time.” 

“That is so,” said the matron. “A 
woman may say that she likes doing her 
own work; but, as soon as she can afford 
it, she will keep two girls. And children 
are a great comfort; but only those who 
have brought them up know what a care 
and labor itis. One morning I took my 
children out to walk, and we met Miss 
—. She said, ‘O Mrs. ——, how delight- 
ful it is to see you with all your little 
family about you, on such a beautiful 
morning! What a happy woman you 
must be!’ I said, ‘My dear, I will tell 
you the truth. I was up all last night 
with the youngest of them; and I am so 
tired that I cannot enjoy this beautiful 
morning, or think of anything but how I 
long to be in bed and asleep.’ ” 

‘*Mr. Besant insisis that all women are 
so constituted by nature as to ‘hate, loathe 
and detest’ every kind of work except one,” 
said the visitor. “Suppose we take a 
vote. Laura, do you hate, loathe and de- 
test your teaching?” 

‘“No, I like it.” 

‘sMary, do you hate to teach?” 

‘‘Why, no!” said the second sister, her 
whole face brightening, and her eyes 
growing wider with surprise at the ques- 
tion. ; 

‘Priscilla, do you loathe your work on 
the Century dictionary ?”’ 

“Certainly not!” 

Mr. Besant’s theory seemed to be ata 
discount in this family circle. 

A few minutes later, another guest ar- 
rived, a small, quiet, graceful, bright- 
eyed young lady, whose remarkable ex- 
ecutive ability had made her the secretary 
and mainspring of numberless useful and 
benevolent associations, all running 
smoothly and well in her unobtrusive but 
efficient hands. It was needless to ask 
whether she detested the work. Her calm 
and cheerful face spoke for her. 

Every one knows women engaged in 
occupations other than housekeeping who 
do not dislike their work, much less 
“loathe, hate and detest” it. A writer in 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat lately 
said: 

“Talking here and there to women of 
gentle birth, reduced by circumstances to 





the necessity of earning their own living, 
a unanimous verdict is given on one point, 
and that is the fondness they conceive for 
their work. This can never apply to 
slaves who wring a wretched nce 
out of their needle, with unceasing oppres- 
sion to fight. but to intelligent women who 
are to-day filling responsible, remunera- 
tive positions. One and all agree that their 
work is a sure — against depression, 
enpui,and the trivial faults besetting those 
with more leisure.” 

It would be ungracious to find much 
fault with any one who shows so benevo- 
lent a spirit towards women as Mr. Besant, 
although his feeling toward the feminine 
sex is evidently contemptuous as well’as 
compassionate. But he has several bees 
in his bonnet. When he says, ‘*Men like 
to work and women don’t,” it becomes 
necessary to draw a distinction between 
work ayd drudgery. Everybody hates 
drudgery, and it is bad for body and soul. 
There is something wrong in the social 
conditions that send millions of men and 
women home every night dead-tired, too 
tired for hope, thought or enjoyment. 
Something needs to be done about it; 
though it is not likely that women will 
ever be helped out of the difficulty by Mr. 
Besant’s chivalrous expedient of having 
the unmarried women supported by a spe- 
cial tax levied on the unmarried men. 

Work, on the other hand, is good for 
body and soul. Fortunately for women, 
the world is so constituted that they have 
to work, as well as the men. Young or 
old, married or single, labor of some sort 
is the law for all; and there are few 
human beings so narrow and unadaptable 
that they can enjoy no kind of work but one. 
Granting that in an ideal state of society, 
everybody would be married, the fact 
remains that under present conditions it is 
impossible, and many women manage to 
be both useful and happy, although earn- 
ing their own living in other ways than as 
housekeepers. A multitude of quiet 
women the world over could rise up and 
testify with Miss Murfree to the whole- 
some and blessed truth, **There is nothing 
so conducive to happiness as work, work 
done well and willingly.” A. 8. B. 
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WHAT TO READ, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, editor 
of publications for the National Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, has just 
issued a leaflet entitled, ‘A Course of 
Reading for Local Unions.” she presents 
thoughtfully and forcibly the need there 
is that women, and especially women in- 
terested in reform, should not let them- 
selves grow one-sided. ‘hey must not 
only give out, but must replenish their 
own stores. Mrs. Andrew says: 

‘*We feel that asa band of women whose 
lives ure ‘devoted,’ we should march to- 
gether on intellectual lines, keeping pace 
with the demands of thetime. We want to 
know the living issues and their rendered 
reasons... . 

‘“*We suggest that the unions adopt and 
carry on this plan for study as may be 
thought best under the special circum- 
stances of each society. In some places 
where the members are widely scattered, 
and find it difficult to assemble together 
often, it would, perhaps, be best to select 
a volume for general reading, and have a 
certain portion read aloud, followed by in- 
formal discussion, as a part of the pro- 
gramme for the regular meeting; and let 
other books of the list be taken home to be 
read, in turn, by the members, appointing a 
librarian who shall keep a careful account 
of all that relatesto the plan. It might be 
arranged to do much good by loaning the 
books to persons outside the union, thus 
making it a public circulating library.” 

Each of the books recommended in the 
leaflet will be read in consequence by thou- 
sands of women throughout the wide- 
reaching organization of the W. C. T. U. 
All have been carefully selected. They 
are as follows: **Duties of Women,” 
Frances Power Cobbe; ‘Free Rum on the 
Congo,” William T. Hornaday ; ‘*What to 
Wear,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘*The To- 
bacco Problem,” Meta Lander; ‘‘Hygiene 
of the Home,” Susan Burr Barnes; ‘‘How 
to Win,” Frances E. Willard; ‘*Common- 
Sense About Women,” Col. Thomas W. 
Higginson; ‘Economics for the People,” 
R. R. Bowker ; ‘‘Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,” Prof. Henry Drummond; 
**Political Economy for Beginners,”’ Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett; ‘‘What Shall We do 
with our Daughters?” Mary A. Liver- 
more; ‘*On Education,” Herbert Spencer ; 
**Prisoners of Poverty,”’ Helen Campbell ; 
“The Philosophy of Wealth,” Prof. J. B. 
Clark; ‘“fhe Science of Politics,” Hon. 
Walter T. Mills; *“‘Subjection of Women,” 
John Stuart Mill; ‘*The Labor Problem,” 
edited by William E. Barnes; ‘Poets of 
America,” Edmund C. Stedman; ‘*Famous 
American Authors,” Sarah K. Bolton; 
“The Past and Present of Political Econ- 
omy,” Prof. Richard 'T. Ely; ‘Our Coun- 
try,” Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; **The 
Poison Problem,” Felix L. Oswald; “The 
Future of Educated Women,” Helen Ekin 
Starrett; ‘‘Men, Women and Money,” 
Frances Ekin Allison; ‘‘Household Educa- 
tion,” Harriet Martineau. 

While recognizing the compr ehensive- 
ness and general excellence of the list, 





everybody will probably think of a few 
more books he would like to add to it, and 
Mrs. Andrew will be flooded with sugges- 
tions. Not to be behind the rest, we will 
suggest the following: “Sweet Cicely,” 
Marietta Holley (‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’) ; 
‘*House and Home Papers,’’ by Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe; and Mrs. A. M. Diaz's 
books on the domestic problem, **Bybury 
to Beacon Street,” ‘*The Schoolmaster’s 
Trunk,” ete. 

The leaflet gives the prices of the books, 
all of which can be ordered from the 
W. C. T. U. Headquarters, 161 La Salle 
Street, Chicago. A. 8. B. 





GENEROUS GIFTS. 


One who has been a subscriber to the 
WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL from its beginning, 
bas this week sent us sixty dollars for new 
subscribers. ‘'wo hundred and ten new 
subscribers came in from other sources. 
Another friend sent the promise of fifty 
dollars to aid the distribution of leaflets 
and suffrage literature. Everywhere are 
signs of the widening and deepening inter- 
est in the question of equal rights for 
women. L. 8. 
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A CORPORATION MANAGED BY WOMEN. 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Boston Co-operative Building Company, 
last Monday, Martin Brimmer was re- 
elected president, with Sarah W. Whitman 
as secretary, and a board of fourteen di- 
rectors, eight of whom are women, viz: 
Harriet B. Bancroft, Mary L. Bullard, 
Harriet Gray, Isa E. Gray, Alice N. Lin- 
coln, Ellen F. Mason, Sarah 8S. Russell, 
and Miss A. H. Thwing. Forty houses 
are now owned by this corporation, which, 
under the joint management of women and 
men, has proved a financial success. Its 
capital stock is $218,000; the total income 
for the past year has been $28,473.86, from 
which a dividend of four per cent. is paya- 
ble January 16, 1888. The usual $2,000 
was added to the Newell fund. : 

Yet these wise and competent business 
women are not allowed to vote in the Bos- 
ton city elections. Women pay in this 
city nearly one and a half million dollars 
annual taxes, yet are denied representation. 

H. B. B. 
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GWHAT SHALL WE DO NEXT YEAR? 





To the Clubs and Leagues of Massachusetts : 

Ihave heard recently from all our or- 
ganizations in the State, and in reply to 
the question, ‘‘What do you need most?” 
the answer is ‘‘Unbounded enthusiasm.” 
As enthusiasm is what we wish our clubs 
and leagues to have, we offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. The Executive Committee of the 
State Association have just voted to ask 
you each and all to hold a reception in 
your town or city this winter during the 
session of the Legislature, and before our 
municipal woman suffrage bill is voted 
upon. If you agree to do this, we hope 
you will try to make your preparations 
this month. Secure some friend’s large 
parlors for your reception; then issue 
cards of invitation to your senators, rep- 
resentatives and towns-people. When they 
know you, they will unite with you in 
your interests. A light collation, with a 
programme consisting of music, toasts, 
readings, etc., will make such an evening 
very enjoyable. — 

2. As we have been disappointed some- 
times in our public meetings, primarily 
because we have had to compete with very 
excellent lecture courses in your town, 
the Executive Committee of the State As- 
sociation has voted to ask you if you will 
make it your first duty, after this recep- 
tion, to arrange for a Woman Sufirage 
Lecture Course for next fall and winter. 
This course to be arranged by yourselves, 
with our assistance if you need it; to con- 
sist of three or four entertainments in suc- 
cessive months, say: 

(a.) A musicale, consisting of a ladies’ 
orchestra, soloists, pianists and appropri- 
ate readings. 

(0.) Music, and short, enthusiastic, 
woman-suftrage addresses by six young 
people; three young women and three 
young men, whom we will be glad to 
recommend to you. “ 

(c.) A woman suffrage drama, and music. 
The drama entitled ‘‘The Lords of Crea- 
tion,” by Ella Cheever ‘Thayer, is a capi- 
tal one. Every league has a number of 
young people at its command, who would 
be delighted to be assigned to one of the 
ten characters. They would give it to the 
satisfaction of all. Please get the drama 
and judge for yourselves. 

(d.) A lecture on woman suffrage, or 
some other appropriate subject, by some 
one of our prominent speakers. 

Tickets for the entire course of four en- 
tertainments one dollar; single admission 
tickets, thirty-five cents. 

Dear friznds, I am sure you will find 
such a course successful, and you will 
work it up with great enthusiasm. It will 
take a long time to mature these plans, so 
we shall be glad to know of your early 





decision and action. Please talk it all 
over before our annual meeting, February 
1. In the meantime, we shall go on with 
our organization of new leagues. 
Cordially yours, 
Cora Scort Ponp, 
Gen'l Agt. Mass. W. S, A. 
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MASSACHUSSTTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The following is the first reply to the 

recent appeal : i 
BROCKTON, Mass., JAN. 6, 1888. 

Dear Miss Pond: Yours of Jan. 3 re- 
ceived. Yes, we are fully ready to take 
hold of new work. With us it is, “Lord, 
what wilt Thou have us do?’—a question 
S right methods rather than of inclina- 

on. 

Our next meeting comes Jan. 26 or 27. 

Our annual supper and meeting for 
election of officers was held Dec. 30, at 
the residence of Mrs.O. S. Soul. Mrs. M. 
Ida Churchill was chosen president; 
Mrs. O. E. Williams, treasurer; Mr. Ed- 
gar F. Cole, secretary. 

We changed our organization’s name 
from “Association” to ‘‘League” when 
the request was first made, a year or two 
ago, from headquarters. 

We will see that the matter of delegates 
to the annual meeting to be held in Boston 
the last week in January is attended to. 
Please send circulars in good season. 
Will inform our secretary of your request 
for a report from him of the doings of 
each regular meeting, for the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. MILLEy Estes. 

CHELSEA. 

This prosperous League met at the 
home of Hon. John Fletcher, on Wednes- 
day nes Dec. 28, for a social gather- 
ing. Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould pre- 
sided. It was unanimously voted to take 
up the study of Chelsea City Government 
for a course of meetings to be held by the 
League during the winter. It is expected 
that Hon. Frank B. Fay, President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals will, among others, give a fifteen 
minutes’ talk, and Miss Gould will lead 
the study each evening. 

The School Committee of Chelsea have 
kindly granted the use of one of the 
rooms in the High School Building for the 
use of the League, as the line of work 
laid out is ‘“‘educational.” 

It was voted to ask the Representative 
to the General Court to consider favorably 
the question of municipal suftrage for 
women. M. B. BARNARD, Sec’y. 

SOUTH HANSON. 

We held our annual meeting Jan. 2, and 
chose about the same offivers. At that 
meeting we voted to adopt the suffrage 
badge, also to arrange fer a supper and 
sale of aprons for the purpose of a social 
entertainment and to increase our funds. 
We will bring up the question of sending 
a delegate to the meeting in Boston as 
soon as possible, and of giving a report 
every month. P. S. HOWLAND, 

Pres. So. Hanson W. S. League. 
CONCORD. 

Concord has a very energetic League. 
At a recent meeting, one of the gentle- 
men members gave a paper on **The Tar- 
iffas It Is.” [t brought forth questions, 
remarks and discussions. Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott wrote to the president expressin 
satisfaction at Concord’s waking up, an 
sending hearty congratulations and good 
wishes. She rejoiced that women were 
taking an, interest in the great questions of 
theday. ‘‘Concord is a famous place,” she 
said, ‘‘and should be one of the pioneer 
towns of the State.” The Concord League 
numbers seventy-five members. New 
ones are added at each monthly meeting. 

ANNA H. BURRILL, 
Pres. Concord League. 

With the new studies which the leagues 
are taking up, new interest is awakened 
and new members come in. 

Nantucket had a meeting Jan. 1. 

Westboro’ meets twice a month, except 
in the summer time. 

Chelsea meets the last Wednesday in 
each month, at 7.30 P. M. 

Belmont is to be called together on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

These fact have been received in re- 
sponse to my circular up te date. It is 
hoped that all leagues will send notice to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of their time and 
place of meeting. 

Pennsylvania is so much pleased with the 
result of the Bazaar that the friends there 
intend to have one of their own next year. 
I hope every State will have a Bazaar next 
year, and that they will have harmony 
throughout the entire work. Our Bazaar 
this year can almost be pronounced per- 
fect in that respect. 





Let notice of any important vote for ac- \ 


tion taken by suffrage societies anywhere 
be sent promptly to the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL. We must encourage each other dur- 
ing these times of hope realized and hope 
deferred. Cora Scott Ponp. 
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SUFFRAGE NOTES FROM KANSAS, 


BERLIN, KAN., JAN. 2, 1888. 

By invitation of the Berlin Equal Suf- 
frage Association, Miss Effie McCollum, of 
Redfield, Kan., delivered a sermon upon 
woman suffrage, at Berlin, on the evening 
of December 20. 

Miss McCollum is a very. promising 
young lady, who is pursuing a course of 
study with a view to entering the Univer- 
salist ministry. Upon the above occasion 
she selected a text from St. Paul, and 
handled her subject in a manner that 
would have done credit to one more ma- 
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ture. Miss M. is only eighteen years of 
age. The was very atten- 
tive, and did not fail to admire the earnest 
words of the speaker. 

The Berlin League holds monthly meet- 


ecenyel it is doing good work. It agi- 
tates, and thereby educates. Addresses, 
recitations, speeches and discussions form 
the order of exercises. Suffrage papers 
and tracts are distributed at each meeting. 
Let us organize everywhere! Let us 
press our rights and our wants upon the 
people! Mrs. 8. L. STONER, 
Pres. B. BE. 8. A. 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The following is the programme of the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association, to be held 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., Tuesday evening and 
Wednesday, January 17 and 18, 1888. 

Members of the Association wishing free 
entertainment, address at once Mrs. E. R. 
Campbell, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Persons paying full fare over the Con- 
necticut River Railroad may obtain re- 
turn checks of conductor on that road en 
route to Convention. 

Tuesday evening—7.30, Devotional exer- 
cises, conducted by Rev. George S. Chase, 
Derby; 7.45, convention organized; ap- 
poiutment of commitiees; words of wel- 
come, Rev. Richard Morgan, Bellows 
Falls; response by the president; secre- 
tary’s report; address, Mr. H. B. Black- 
well, Boston, Mass.; collection; benedic- 
tion. 

Wednesday morning—9.30, Devotional 
meeting, conducted by Rev. W. I. Todd; 
10, business meeting, report of treasurer, 
report of Finance Committee, election of 
officers and miscellaneous business ; paper, 
Mrs. C. J. Clark, Peacham ; address, Hosea 
Mann, Jr.; 12, adjournment. 

Wednesday afternoon—2'30, Devotional 
exercises; paper, Mrs. H. M. Semple, 
Lowell, Mass.; short addresses, Mrs. Es- 
ther T. Housh, Rev. Geo. 8. Chase, Rev. 
W. 1. Todd; report of Resolution Com- 
mittee; Question Box, conducted by the 
secretary; addresses, Mr. Blackwell and 
others. 

Wednesday evening—7.30, Praise service ; 
7.45, address, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Melrose, Mass. ; collection, suffrage hymn, 
benediction. , 
Mrs. Mary E. TucKER, Brattleboro’, 

President. 





Miss LAURA MOORE, Barnet, 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Emma J. NELSON, St. Johnsbury, 
Treasurer. 


Rev. GEORGE S. CHASE, Derby, 
Auditor. 


——_—__ +e o-—____—_ 


OONTRACTS BETWEEN MARRIED PEOPLE 
VOID. ; 


In the suit of Lydia A. Porter vs. Annie 
B. Wakefield, Cyrus Wakefield trustee, 
the full bench of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, last Monday, affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, that a con- 
tract of pledge between the husband and 
wife was void as against the creditors of 
the wife. 


PITH AND POINT. 





There is no reason why sister, wife and 
mother should be more powerless in the 
State than in the home. or does it make 
a woman unwomanly to express an opin- 
ion by dropping a slip of paper into a box, 
more than to express that same opinion by 
conversation.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Senator Ingalls is entitled to the grati- 
tude of every friend of woman suffrage 
for his frank confession that it can be suc- 
cessfully opposed only upon grounds 
which repudiate the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. — Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foutke. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





NEw YOrK, JAN. 10, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The organization of the Legislature has 
been completed,as was indicated last week, 
by the choice of Senator Low, of Orange, 
as president pro tem. of the Senate, and Mr. 
Cole, of Schuyler, as Speaker of the As- 
sembly. The committees in both Houses 
will be announced this week. Next week 
the active work of the session will begin. 
We intend to have a strong delegation of 
woman suffragists at Albany to present 
our bills. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held last week as usual. 
The pleasant parlors of Mrs. Lovell, 4 Lex- 
ington Avenue, were crowded. The speak- 
er was Mrs. Marguerite Moore, the Irish 
patriot, and many of her friends came to 
hear her, as well as the usual friends and 
members of the League. Mrs. Moore’s ad- 
dress was an interesting review of the 
progress made by our cause among classes 
of our people with whofm she has been 
brought in contact. Last fall she took an 
active part in the campaign of the United 


Labor Party, speaking almost every night 
during the last few weeks, often many” 


ceived with enthusiasm, although the audi- 
ences were often composed of men only, 
and by her mere presence she made many 
converts to suffrage. The subject of seats 
for saleswomen was discussei, and a brief 
review of the status of the question here 
may not be uninteresting. 

When we were pressing our suffrage 
bill in 1883, some gentlemen whocould not 
be made to see the justice of this measure 
were much impressed by the picture of the 
sufferings of the saleswomen, drawn by 
one of our speakers. “They promised that 
something should be done to alleviate the 
existing condition of aftairs; and Mr. Cat- 
lin, of Westchester, introduced a bill, 
which provided that in all shops there 
should be seats which the employees 
might use when not engaged in active 
business. This bill was promptly passed 
through both. Houses, and received the 
Governor's signature. For a time its en- 
actment made a sensation, and employers 
generally made some show of complying 
with its provisions. This did not last long, 
however. It soon became a dead letter, 
and things went on in the old way in most 
large establishments. About two years 
later, Mrs. Emma Gates Conkling, an ear- 
nest and energetic woman who has since 
passed away from active life, endeavored 
to secure the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the bill. She investigated the con- 
dition of the saleswomen in many of our 
retail stores. Finding that there was no 
attempt to give the employees seats, she 
caused the arrest of the proprietors of two 
of our most fashionable stores. She was 
actively assisted in her efforts by several 
of the members of our League, and I was 
myself present when the cases came up for 
trial. The proprietors of the shops had 
brought to the court the rosiest, healthiest, 
prettiest girls in their employment; these 
swore that they had suffered no inconven- 
ience, and had all the opportunity to sit 
down that they wished for. The cases 
were dismissed. Mr. Frank Gadus madea 
motion that a committee be appointed to 
find out how far the provisions of the act 
are now enforced, and such committee 
was appointed. 

Before closing the meeting, appropriate 
resolutions on the death of Major Hag- 
gerty were passed, and eulogies delivered 
by Mrs. Moore, Miss McAdam and the 
President. 

On Sunday I spoke in Poughkeepsie, on 
“The Temperance Ballot.” ‘The audience 
was large, and many of the members of 
the W. C. T. U., at the close of the meet- 
ing, expressed great interest. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Iowa has 18,748 women teachers in her 
schools. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore is filling en- 
gagements in Ohio. 

The wife of President Diaz, of Mexico, 
has endowed a Creche in the City of Mex- 
ico. 

Twenty-four young women have just 
graduated from the Bellevue Training 
School for Nurses. 

People often excuse their own want of 
philanthropy by giving the name of fanat- 
icism to the more ardent zeal of others. _ 

There was a misprint in last week’s ac- 
count of Mrs. Helen M. Gougar’s work in 
Indiana. The number of memberships ob- 
tained was 246, not 46. 

The W. C. 'T. U. of Virginia are mak- 
ing an effort to have the Legislature raise 
the age of protection for girls, which at 
present is only twelve years. 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson has been speak- 
ing on Dress Reform before the Women’s 
Union, of Buffalo, N. Y., and her lecture 
is highly praised by the Buffalo Courier. 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s **Bermuda,” de- 
scribing the beauties and attractions of the 
island as a winter resort, is passing into its 
fourth edition at the hands of the Scrib- 
ners. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the philan- 
thropist, is the only woman whv has the 
freedom of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, a right denied even to the Pres- 
ident’s wife. 

Mrs. Marion McBride has been made 
associate national superintendent of the 
department of State and county fairs for 
the W.C.T.U. She will have charge of 
the Eastern States. 

Miss Evelyn Mudie, diplomee of the 
Hotel de Ville, Amiens, is giving illus- 
trated lectures on artistic dinner-tables in 
the principal cities of England and Ire- 
land, to large audiences. 

The three lines in the Governor’s mes- 
sage endorsing municipal suffrage for 
women are quite sufficient. A word in 
earnest, says Dickens, is as good as a 
speech.— Boston Herald. 

Of the twelve men, including William 
Lloyd Garrison, who met in Boston on 
January 6, fifty-six years ago, and signed 








times a night. Everywhere she was re- 





ciety, only one, Oliver Johnson, is now 
living. 

The beauiftul town that Frances Wil- 
lard makes the scene of her story, ‘Gladys 
and Her Tricycle,” is a real place,—Evans- 
town, Ill.,—where Miss Willard has lived 
tor thirty years. The characters only are 
imaginary. 

Mme. Furtado-Heine, who was recently 
decorated with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor for her charitable acts, has just 
founded, rear Guerande, on the French 
seacoast, a maritime hospital for scrofu- 
lous children. 

Mrs. Senator Sherman is said to be an 
exceptionally fine housekeeper, and to 
understand cooking as well as a French 
chef. At her home in Mansfield, O., she 
keeps some fine Jersey cows, and superin- 
tends the making of her own butter. 

“The Fellowship of the New Life” is 
the name of a society the object of which 
is ‘‘to live a noble life in the spirit of Di- 
vine Love.” A branch of it has just been 
organized in Brookside, New Jersey, by 
Mrs. Janet E. Runtz Rees, the eminent 
newspaper writer. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone requests that all letters 
for her may be addressed to her home 
post-office, Dorchester, Mass. Mrs. Stone 
will be at the office of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, every Monday be- 
tween 11 A. M. and3 P. M. to meet any 
persons who may desire to see her. 

At the January meeting of the Toledo 
W.S. A. it was reported that Hon. C. R. 
Griffin had expressed himself in favor of 
municipal and school suffrage for women 
who were tax-payers or heads of families. 
He believes a bill to that effect would find 
strong support in the Ohio Legislature. 

Mrs. M. P. Lemon, president of the 
Newton County (Mo.) W. C. T. U., and 
mother-in-law of Col. Sobieski, is over 
eighty years of age; yet, during the late 
local option contest, she canvassed the 
whole county, speaking in every town- 
ship, and carried the county for prohibi- 
tion. 

The ‘*Mother’s Meetings” of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union have 
become so popular that it is decided to 
hold them twice a month. The first and 
third Tuesday afternoons will be devoted 
to this work. On Jan. 17, at 3 P. M., 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe will address the 
mothers. : 

Mrs. Pfeiffer, a well-known English 
poet, has been collecting statistics which 
prove that the health of young women 
does not suffer as much from mental ap- 
plication in study as from idleness, vacu- 
ity, and overstrained emotionalism. De- 
pendence is found to be a great foe to 
female health. 

A Woman’s Relief Corps has just been 
organized in Newton, Mass., consisting of 
nearly two hundred members, the largest 
corps ever started in Massachusetts. Dr. 
Mary Bates, Mrs. Florence King, and Mrs. 
Emma Diamond ure the presidents, and 
much good in many ways may be expect- 
ed from so strong a corps of women. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Ind., will contribute a chapter on 
“The Importance of a Knowledge of Do- 
mestic Economy to Young Women,” toa 
book entitled, *“‘How to Educate Our 
Girls,” which Rev. B. F. Austin, Princi- 
pal of Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, 
Ont., is preparing for publication. 

Helen Campbell says that Miss Octavia 
Hill, who has done so much to improve 
the dwellings of the London poor, bears a 
striking likeness in face and figure to the 
portraits of Charlotte Bronté. The ex- 
pression, however, is wholly different. 

Miss Hill dresses very simply, has a sweet 
voice, and seems wholly unconscious of 
herself. 

The Art Age pays its respects to the re- 
iterated complaint that less attention is 
given to common courtesies now that 
women have more and more a part in pub- 
lic business, and says, ‘*Always the same 
old story. The woman thou gavest us!” 
It claims that the courtesy of women to 
women was never finer. With the Jan- 
uary number the Art Age enters on its 
seventh volume. 

Mrs. Gougar writes that the ‘‘Suffrage 
sentiment lies around loose in Indiana, like 
the snow, only waiting to be gathered up.” 
The task of .‘*gathering up” is made easy 
now by the hard, faithful work of friends 
of woman suffrage who have grown old in 
its service. If Mrs. Gougar went to Ala- 
bama or to any State where the field has 
not been tilled, she would find a very dift- 
erent harvest. Bazaars would not be pos- 
sible there, nur any ‘easy gathering.” 

Miss Huntington, daughter of Bishop F. 
D. Huntington, of Central New York, is 
trying to persuade the working-women of 
New York to improve their condition by 
leaving the city. She points out that, in 
the smaller cities and towns, women who 
go into domestic service are to a great ex- 
tent companions rather than servants, and 
have the advantages of healthy country 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garmen 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and 
GEORGE FROS'L & Co., 279 
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nts the Waist as made for Ladies 


; the construction of inside of bust under fulled is 

that of a corset front, so that a corset and a bust is 
wai within a waist. In the and 
attention to the physical 
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WIL Infants, particalar 

the growing little ones has been given in sha the parts fro 
large variety of sizes, all ages FT .. Mitte on 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
THIS WAIST isa ‘ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


and Misses, boned 


at 


Open Back Soft Waists, as made for P 
portions and requirements of 


, and 
perfectly fitted from stock. 





PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..........+.+«+++ -$1.75 
«* @i, * o ** Bone Front only...... «+ 2.00 
“«“ oe, « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back oo 2.25 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........+.+s0ee+«s 1.50 
« @i, * aa OT Bese pc codecccseccodsoe sonéses 1.75 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones... ......cseccereccceecees 75 
* 631, Infants’ bed ©  coccnes cecccccesococeoecce 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


own in the United States. Address 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





MAGEE’S EMULSION rite COD 


IN COMBINATION WITH 


Extract of Malt, & Compound Syrup of Gime ssa'scas} L | 1 | E R 


ABLE REMEDY FOR 


PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA and GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Very easy totake. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily assimilated, 
Thousands of Physicians are prescribing itin their regular practice and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. J. A. MAGEE & C0., Manf’rs, tlbitg Bane 5 
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That man is blind who, in the jubilee of 
the world’s advance, does not see the hand- 
writing upon the wall. From every gath- 
ering together of the strong and noble 
women of our day comes forth in one 
form or another the declaration that the 
day of woman’s accepted inferiority is 
past, and clear-eyed men already see the 
futility and injustice of the assumption of 
superiority.—Mrs. May S. Knaggs, in Bay 
City Tribune. 

Some years ago a life-convict in State 
Prison at Jackson, Mich., gave his whole 
fortune to a proposed fund to establish a 
home for convicis who have served their 
time. The gift was made to Agnes L. 
Darrombal, of Kalamazoo, who has de- 
voted her life to charity, and especially to 
ameliorating the condition of prisoners. 
The fund has been growing for several 
years, and enough has been raised to war- 
rant the establishing of a home in Detroit. 

Let the new year be one of renewed 
effort and energy. Leave no stone un- 
turned that will aid in this great work of 
reform, and let every woman constitute 
herself a committee of the whole to press 
the claim for enfranchisement. The spirit 
of woman must be breathed into the affairs 
of State, if we would shun the fate of 
Rome and other nations who have at- 
tempted national housekeeping unaided 
by the softening, refining influence of 
woman.— Chicago Express. 

A number of exchanges urge the name 
of Hon. Albert Griffin for delegate to the 
National Republican Convention. We be- 
lieve the party will concede this to Mr. 
Griffin. He‘is an able man, a thorough 
Republican, and, as a representative of the 
anti-saloon idea, or rather the leader of the 
movement, his place upon the delegation 
from prohibition Kansas would be most 
appropriate. Mr. Griffin deserves this 
honor, and it is to be hoped he will be se- 
lected as one of the delegates at large.— 
Topeka Capital. 

The beautiful blankets and the wool 
wadding for quilts, contributed to the Ver- 
mont table of the late Bazaar by Mrs. H. 
G. Minot, of Fairfax, Vt., have been so 
fully appreciated, and so many inquiries 
are made for her address that we take this 
way to answer the questions. And it 
gives us pleasure to say that nothing at 
once so light and so warm has been found 
as these blankets. The wool wadding, 
combed smooth, in wide, long sheets, is 
vastly better than down for quilts or com- 
forts. Mrs. Minot has made a blessed in- 
vention in both her products. 


George Kennan’s third Russian Prison 
paper in the February Century, is a de- 
scription of the life of political prisoners 
in the famous fortress of Petropavlovsk. 
The interest of these papers is cumulative, 
In this forthcoming one, Kennan will de- 
scribe **The First Night in the Fortress,” 
‘“‘Routine of a Life in a Casemate,” ‘How 
Prisoners are Watched and Guarded,” ‘‘In- 
terviews with Relatives,’ ‘An Artificial 
Hiccough,” **Prisoner’s Methods of Inter- 
communication,” ete. The first paper in 


through Siberia, with Mr. Frost’s illustra- 
tions, will begin in April. Copies of The 
Century now entering Russia have Mr. 
Kennan's articles torn out of them by gov- 
ernment officials on the frontier. 

Emma Ward Bumstead writes to the 
Union-Signal, ‘‘Many of our white-ribbon 
women assisted in the Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar recently held in Music Hall, which, 
as usual, was a success. Mrs. Livermore 
was presented with an elegant carved 
mahogany parlor-desk, which took the 
prize at the Mechanics’ Fair.. Also a 





study-chair, and a twenty-five-dollar pair 





the series describing Mr. Kennan’s journey. 


of blankets, which were spun and woven 
by a woman in the Fairfax Mills, 
Vt. Numerous petitions asking for 
municipal suffrage for women, and for 
woman’s vote on the license question, will 
be circulated this winter, also one for the 
age of consent to be raised from thirteen 
to eighteen years.” 


Nowhere in Europe have so many ladies 
crowded into the university lecture-rooms 
as in Russia. In 1886, there were 779 
women students at the Russian universi- 
ties. Of these, 243 were in the philosoph- 
ical department, 500 in the physico-mathe- 
matical department, 36 studied only math- 
ematics. Of these 779, 587 were members 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, 137 were 
Jewesses. 748 were single, and 31 were 
married. The majority were daughters of 
noble political and military officials,— 
namely, 437; 84 were clergyman’s daugh- 
ters; 125, merchant’s daughters, ete. In 
addition to these, there are several hun- 
dred Russian ladies studying at non-Rus- 
sian universities, principally in Switzer- 
land and in Paris. The majority study 
medicine. 
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WOMEN ON JURIES, 





The Denver Queen Bee makes a new and 
ragher cynical argument for having women 
serve on juries: 

It is getting to be a great annoyance to 
have the business men of the country 
upon the juries; their time is needed for 
something else. Thousands of women are 
sitting themselves to death every year, and 
might as well be sitting as jury as any- 
where else. When a position has neither 
profit nor honor, it might as well be given 
to a class who are not expected to desire 
either, as to become an incumbrance upon 
a class who have opportunities to do bet- 
- Get women on juries as soon as pos- 
sible. 








SALT RHEUM, 
With its intense itching, dry, hot skin, often 
broken into painful cracks, and the little watery 
pimples, often cause indescribable suffering. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has wonderful power over 
this disease. It purifies the blood and expels 
the humor, and the skin heals without a scar. 
Send for book containing many statements of 
cme to C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, 
ass. 





EXTREME lengths in party gloves, in fashion- 
able shades, at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





- Party Gloves — 


In the medium and extreme lengths, in all the fash- 
ionable shades, at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West St. 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


BUSTON ALMANAC 


AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D YTEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


628 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., 
155 Franklin Street, . «. Bostes 
KitoTo? sale by Bookselters geoaraly. 
DRAMATIC. 
ah ean Sena area aor 
kets for sale at Dion's Muste Store, care of Mise 
Brown, and on Thursdays, from 10 to Mrs. 


8. Smith, at 74 Boylston 8t., also at the 
the 18th. Reserved (Seats, 
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Winds and wild waves in headlong huge commotion 
Scud, dark with tempest, o’er the Atlantic’s breast ; 
While underneath, few fathoms deep in ocean, 
Lie peace and rest. 
Storms in mid-air, the rack before the sweeping, 
Hurry and hiss, like furies hate-possessed ; 
While over all white cloudlets pure are sleeping 
In peace, in rest. 


Heart, O wild heart! why, in the storm-world rang- 


ing, 
Fiit’st thou thus midway, passion’s slave and jest, 
When all so near, above, below, unchanging, 
Are heaven and rest? 
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THE SONG OF THE OPEN. 


RICHARD E. BURTON. 





I love a level reach of land, 

That winds have room to turn in; 
I love in open fields to stand, 

That hosts of flowers burn in. 


I love far-stretching paths of sea, 
Of turbulence unended, 

And salty smells, that wake in me 
A life that’s new and splendid. 


I love full well the naked sky, 
Wind-swept, and hale and cheerful ; 
For under her big voice can I 
Shake off my troubles tearful. 
And so I turn, when so I may, 
From toil and moil of daytime, 
To hurry to the fields away, 
And dare to have a playtime! 
Again returning, all my thought 
Is lightsomer and sweeter, 
And songs upspring, though all unsought, 
In love’s forgotten metre. 


a 
SUNSET HYMN, 


BY JULIA WOLCOTT. 





Night's curtain with its fringe of gold 
Droops low o’er all the earth; 

No little flowers their leaves unfold, 
No bird-song finds its birth. 


And while, like benediction sweet, 
The silence floats along, 

I come, O Father, to thy feet, 
And lift my heart in song. 


And as I gaze where sinks the sun 
Slow fading from my sight, 

I think of Him, thy Holy One, 
Who filled the world with light. 


The sun, of Christ an emblem fit, 
In sinking to his rest, 

Leaves clouds with rose and opal lit 
Along the golden west. 


So, Father, grant that, when I go, 
Within some heart remain 

Of hope or love a warmer glow; 
That life be not in vain. 
° —Lend a Hand. 


————_#9o— 
THE WEDDING OF THE CLANS. 





BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


I go to knit two clans together, 
Our clan and this clan unseen of yore; 
Our clan fears naught! but I go, O whither! 
This day I go from my mother’s door. 


Thou, redbreast, singest the old song over, 

Though many a time thou hast sung it before; @ 
They never sent thee to some strange new lover ; 

I sing a new song, by my mother’s door. 


I stepped from my little room down by the ladder, 
The ladder that never so shook before; 

I was sad last night; to-day I am sadder, 
Because I go from my mother’s door. 


The last snow melts upon bush and bramble ; 
The gold bars shine on the forest’s floor ; 

Shake not, thou leaf! it is I must tremble, 
Because I go from my mother’s door. 


From a Spanish sailor a dagger I bought me; 
I trailed a rose-tree our gray bawn o’er; 

The creed and my letters our old bard taught me; 
My days were sweet by my mother’s door. 


My little white goat, that with raised feet huggest 
The oak stock, thy horns in the ivies frore, 
Could I wrestle like thee—how the wreaths thou 
tuggest! — 
I never would move from my mother’s door. 


O weep no longer, my nurse and mother! 
My foster sister, weep not so sore! 

You cannot come with me, Ir, my brother— 
Alone I go from my mother’s door. 


Farewell, my wolf-hound that slew McOwing 

As he caught me and far through the thickets bore ; 
My heifer, Alb, in the green vale lowing, 

My cygnet’s nest upon Lorna’s shore! 


He has killed ten chiefs, this chief that plights me; 
His hand is like that of the giant Balor; 

But I fear his kiss, and his beard affrights me, 
And the great stone dragon above his door. 


Had I daughters nine, with me they should tarry ; 
They should sing old songs; they should dance at 
my door; 
They should grind at the quern—no need to marry; 
O when will this marriage-day be o’er? 


Had I buried, like Moirin, three mates already, 
I might say, “Three husbands! then why not four?” 
But my hand is cold and my foot unsteady 
Because I never was married before! 
—TIrish Melodies. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


DEAOON STYLES’ CONVERSION. 
(Founded on Fact.) 


BY FANNIE L. FANCHER. 


“Ef them fanatical wimmen folks air a- 
goin’ tu rule this ’ere church, the quicker 
I resign, the better. Fur nigh onto three 
years, their carryin’ on hes been shameful ; 
time an’ ag’in they’ve desecrated the house 
0’ God. They go agin Scriptur’, an’ you 
must know it, when they send fur them 


’ wimmen from abroad tu come an’ talk in 


that air pulpit; ta talk on temp’rance 
too, a subject thet I think churches ought- 
n’t tu meddle with. I declare for it, these 
wimmen air e’en a’most turnin’ the world 
‘topsy turvy!’” 

Thus spoke the aggrieved Deacon Styles, 


the seashore, hev they? Well, a fash’nable 


who had desired a meeting to “settle mat- 
ters.” Of course, no female member of 
the church was expected to be present. 

“Well, Uncle Zebedee,” said Lawyer 
Hilton, who enjoyed nothing better than 
an argument, “‘haven’t you heard that this 
century was the ‘woman’s century?’ ” 

“Wal, it "pears tu be the case, the way 
they air goin’on. There’s my sister, down 
East, she’s a edicatin’ her gals es good es if 
they was boys. One on ’em graduated 
last month out’n a seminary o’ larnin’, an’ 
jest es ye might ’xpect, she’s all broke up 
in health, fur wimmen haint got the phy- 
sical make-up to cultivate their brains. 
’Twan’t the calcalation o’ their Creator, 
else He'd a’ giv’n ’em more brains tu work 
on, ho, ho, he, he!” chuckled the old man. 
‘*My sister wrote us, t’other day, that her 
Kate—the gal ’at graduated—would like 
tu spend a few months up here in Minne- 
soty ‘ith us, hopin’ tu regain her shattered 
health. Humph! Ef she’d never sent her 
tu thet seminary o’ l’arnin’, she’d be all 
sound tu-day.” 

‘*Well, deacon, can’t the same be said of 
many of our boys? There’s Alfred White, 
died with consumption the fall after he 
graduated. Frank Slayton didn’t live tu 
graduate; an’ my nephew, Tom Taylor, 
who hed unusually strong mental powers, 
didn’t live to get through his theological 
course. ‘This cultivatin’ the brains, or in- 
tellect, at the expense o’ the physical 
powers, is just es disastrous in boys, I’m 
thinkin’, es ’tis in girls,” said Deacon 
Strong, who was much less conservative 
than his brother deacon. 

‘Wal, thar’s a powerful sight o’eram- 
min’ now-a-days in all-schoolin’, an’ I say, 
let so much book larnin’ alone. The af- 
fairs o’ life don’t need it; fur money can 
be made ’thout it, you know very well. 
Ef the wimmen hed ben kept from so 
much schoolin’—ef they hed ben kept whar 
they used tu be, an’ whar they b’long, 
they’d never be a carryin’ on es they du. 
They'd know their place, which is in their 
hums, an’ not a gaddin’ about here an’ 
there, a spoutin’ on temp’rance an’ reform. 
They allus did lack ballust, an’ a man’s 
foot is a purty good heft, when they want 
to git up an’ soar above their bisness!” 

‘*For shame, Deacon Styles!” cried sev- 
eral of the younger members of the church, 
who had hitherto kept silent. 

“Wal, one o’ their own kind, a woman 
who writ books, an’ oughter know where- 
of she spake, said that wimmen’s best 
place was a door-mat or rug fur our feet, 
an’ them’s my sentiments,” chuckled he 
again. ‘‘Now I called this meetin’ tu 
say,ef these wimmen—temp’rance fanatics 
that they be—persisted in takin’ the good 
wine from the communion table, thet I’d 
withdraw, an’ I reckon there'll be quite a 
split ef I leave, fur others feel es [ du 
about this thing, though they hevn’t the 
spunk tu stand out. Every righteous cause 
in this world must hev leaders; then 
there’s plenty followers. I say it’s insultin’ 
tu the Lord tu hev ‘rasin juice,’ or any- 
thing on that air table but genuine wine, 
of a communion day; an’ ef anybody’s so 
weak thet they’ll drink more ‘cause of thet 
wine, their relig’n aint genuine. They 
air the one’s thet air sayin’ ‘Lord, Lord!’ 
all fur nothin’. We don't need sech weak, 
stumblin’ ones in the church, fur they’re 
likely tu disgrace the cause.” 

Deacon Styles was a successful farmer. 
His broad acres were under the best of 
cultivation. Besides his wealth, he pos- 
sessed an iron will; hence he wielded in 
the community a powerful influence. He 
spoke only the truth when he said a rupt- 
ure in the church would follow his with- 
drawal. Many would, from force of habit, 
follow his lead. Then, again, the poor 
struggling church could scarcely exist 
without his aid; for in church support he 
was not niggardly. 

Thus it was a foregone conclusion that 
he would carry the day. The dissenting 
voices were in the minority—for, as we be- 
fore intimated, the women were not pres- 
ent—and henceforth, ‘‘good fermented 
wine” was to take the place of the harm- 
less varieties recently placed upon the 
communion table by the W. C. T. U. of 
the village. 

That this noble organization had ever 
warred with Deacon Styles is evident. 
Men of his sort always prove a great hin- 
drance to the success of their philanthropic 
work. 

“Go right ‘long in, dear, yer Aunt Susan 
‘ll be powerful glad tu see ye. You've 
changed a deal sence ye was a little zal!” 
Thus spake the uncle to his niece, whom 
he had just brought from the station. 
“Come right in, child, an’ lay down on 
this sofy. I thought you'd be clean tuck- 
ered out arter your long journey; but 
*twon’t be long thet you'll feel poorly. 
Minnesoty air ’1l bring you out as chipper 
as can be. Wish your mother an’ the 
other gals could ha’ come along. Gone tu 


waterin’-place was no place fur you now. 
Of course it’ll seem dull here fur a spell; 
but you can ride out often. Your Uncle 





day, an’ he’ll be powerful glad o’ your 
company. But I must see tu my dinner, 
an’ you jest go tu sleep an’ rest.” 

Thus the motherly woman, Deacon 
Styles’ wife, welcomed her husband’s in- 
valid niece upon her arrival from her East- 
ern home. Little did her kind relatives 
suspect the true cause of her present isola- 
tion. 

“When was you fust took sick?” inter- 
rogated her uncle, on the evening after her 
arrival. 

“Last fall, uncle, at the very beginning 
of the school year, I had an attack of lung 
hemorrhage. I was very unfortunate-in 
my choice of a physician. He was an old 
man, of decided ‘old school’ proclivities ; 
hence he kept me constantly stimulated.” 

‘“*Why, child, he was surely in the rights 
on’t. Ever sence I can recollect, lung dis- 
eases hev demanded stimulation. Ye owe 
yer life to that, child, I make no doubt.” 

‘“*Well, uncle, our old family physician 
strenuougly opposed anything of the kind. 
Indeed, he regretted my having taken such 
strong stimulants. The result has proved 
his diagnosis correct,” said she sadly. 

‘Probably your hum doctor is a temp’- 
rance crank;-they’re gettin’ purty plenti- 
ful now-a-days.” 

“None too plentiful, uncle, when we 
view the evils of intemperance.” 

‘Well, well, child, don’t ye know thet 
this thing hes been fit ever sence Noah's 
time, an’ all tu no purpose?” said he, im- 
patiently. 

‘*Hasn’t the devil been fought from the 
beginning of time, and would you cease 
that warfare, uncle, because you can’t see 
that he is vanquished? Where is there a 
family that has not suffered, in some of its 
branches, because of this curse! Did it 
not destroy the happiness of your twin sis- 
ter, my Aunt Judith, and was not her early 
death caused by a drunken husband’s 
cruelties? And was not your father, my 
grandfather, too fond of hiscups? Surely 
the lack of physical and moral strength in 
this. generation can be largely attributed to 
the guzzling, and consequent fuddled 
brains, of our ancestors!” 

“There, father, she’s got the better of ye 
this time!” tactfully interrupted the aunt, 
who always desired harmony. 

“Yes, she ’pears tu be a sort o’ crank 
herself upon this subject,” said he, tartly, 
while lighting his clay pipe, preparatory 
for his outdoor evening smoke. 

After his exit, Aunt Susan turned to 
the strangely excited girl, saying: ‘*Yer 
uncle’s terrible sot in his way, an’ I never 
cross him. Wimmen, ye know, sh’d be in 
subjection tu their husbands; thet’s Bible 
doctrine, an’ nater’s law, child.” 

‘‘Must they, Aunt Susan, when they 
know that they are in the wrong?” in- 
credulously asked the niece. 

‘Men air mostly in the rights on’t, child. 
Their jedgment is allus better’n ourn, fur 
men are the head, an’ wimmen the heart.” 

‘*Well, aunt, I fear I shall never find the 
man who can do my thinking and reason- 
ing for me.” 

‘*Thet’s ’cause ye air edicated, child, an’ 
this proves ‘taint best. Ye’d keep in bet- 
ter subjection ’thout so much book larn- 
in’.” 

‘*Well, wife,” said Deacon Styles, a few 
mornings after the advent of his niece, 
“this is es purty a Sabbath day es we gen- 
erally hev, an’ tu-day is communion—the 
fust one sence I gin ittu’em. We'll hev 
a decent kind o’ wine tu-day, fur I went 
an’ got a prime article at Sloan’s.” 

‘How du ye know taint ‘dulterated 
stuff, full o’ colerin’ matter and what not?” 
asked his wife, who seldom ventured an 
opinion of her own. “Ef you want the 
pure article, you’d best buy the grapes 
an’ make it; then ye’ll know ‘taint doc- 
tered.” - 

‘*Pish! I wa’n’t brung up in the woods 
tu be scared at owls! I ca’calate I know 
good wine. Strange how them fanatics 
du go on,” continued he. ‘Now, drink ’d 
never hurt me, an’ ’twon’t others ef they 
don’t take it tu excess; an’ all Christians 
air warned tu take nothin’ tu excess, but 
tu be ‘temp’rate in all things.’ Thet’s 
temp’rance enough fur me.” 

“I suppose, Kate, bein’ a ‘follower,’ 
you'll commune with us tu-day?” said her 
uncle, during their short drive to the vil- 
lage church. 

Great was his regret, however, that she 
had been invited to attend church with 
them, since her conduct was so outré and 
disgraceful. When the “prime article” of 
wine was passed her, she was not content 
with the customary sip, but, with trem- 
bling hands and frantic clutch, she drained 
dry the silver chalice. The consternation 
and horror of the congregation could not 
be concealed, and the deacon’s face blazed 
with shame and mortification when he as- 
sisted his drunken niece into the carriage. 
Her loud laughter and maudlin manner 
plainly indicated the effect of the wine. 
Yes, Deacon Styles’ handsome and stylish 
niece, who had so recently graduated with 
honor, was undeniably drunk! Drunk 
upon communion wine! 





Zebedee’s return from the village, he placed 
a letter in his wife’s hand, saying, ‘This, 
wife, explains all. It is a delayed letter 
from Sister Sarah—oughter got here afore 
Kate did. You see, she writes that Kate 
hes ben takin’ so much liquor medicine 
the past year that they fear she can’t live 
without it. She says that the child was 
threatened with delirium tremens the 
week after graduating. She had over- 
stimulated to keep up, and,—well, mother, 
you read it fur yourself,” said he, with 
moistening eyes. ‘“‘You see she speaks 
particularly about our communion wine, 
hopin’ that we—but, mother, where is the 
poor child that I hey so—so blindly led 
into harm?’ asked he, with a contrite 
voice. 

“She said she was a-goin’ to take a nap, 
an’I hevn’t seen her sence dinner-time. 
Poor child, she’s so cut up that she haint 
eaten a mouthful to-day. Guess I better 
go an’ see to her.” 

The old lady quickly returned, and with 
blanching countenance said: ‘Father, I 
can’t arouse her, an’ there’s a letter tu you 
upon the table. She's attempted self- 
destruction. Send the hired man at once 
for Dr. Smith.” 

After despatching the man upon the 
fleetest horse, they hastened to Kate’s 
room. The aunt bathed the face and 
hands of the apparently lifeless girl, while 
the uncle read, with swimming eyes, the 
following letter, written by his niece after 
taking the fatal potion: 


Dear Uncle and Aunt: While sharing 
your kind hospitality, I have disgrace 

ou. This knowledge is more than I can 

var; hence I have resolved to take an 
overdose of morphine, which [ have on 
hand—prescriptions of my old physician. 
If I live longer, I shall, after the manner 
of drunkards, continue to fall lower and 
lower, disgracing the parents that bore 
me. Oh, it is terrible! I, who have had 
such lofty ambitions, am to be snuffed out 
like a candle, and by my own hand! Per- 
haps it would san ansvem A have come to 
this; but that communion wine surely 
hastened matters. Had you passed me 
the unfermented juice of the grape, the 
appetite would not have arisen to over- 
power me. Uncle, you may lay all this 
to woman’s weakness—I find you have 
not an exalted opinion of women—but 
surely, strong men have succumbed to 
this tempter, and it is strange that you, 
a deacon, cannot see how great the 
danger. Why, I can tell you of an aged 
man converted in W——; the whole town 
rejoiced because he seemed ‘a brand 
snatched from the burning.’ He was a 
drunkard that the grace of God had at last 
saved. Some two months after his con- 
version he partook of fermented commu- 
nion wine—mind you, during these weeks 
he hadn’t drunk a drop—and that one 
quaft of the fiery wine aroused the slum- 
bering devil, and he soon filled a drunk- 
ard’s grave. Yes, uncle, I will give you 
even a sadder instance of ruin from your 
fermented communion wine: Mrs. H—— 
was within a few months of confinement 
(her father had died a drunkard), she par- 
took of strong wine at the communion- 
table. An intense longing then seized 
her. For days she wished for more of 
that wine. Knowing that her appetite 
was abnormal, she was loth to tell of her 
strange desire. She. was young, inexpe- 
rienced and reticent in the extreme. Her 
child, now a young man, is a drunkard. 
A drunkard because of fermented wine 
upon God’s holy communion-table! But 
time will not permit the mention of other 
true instances. Even now a drowsiness, 
hard to overcome, has seized me. I send 
love, Oh, God! is this death—— 


Here the trembling, uneven hand indi- 
cated that the deadly powders had over- 
powered her. 

A prairie fire cannot spread with greater 
velocity than can the rumor of any start- 
ling event in a small village. Hence the 
flying speed of Deacon Styles’ horse and 
hired man through the quiet streets after 
the doctor created a great commotion. 
All sorts of rumors floated through the 
town. Soon it went from tongue to tongue 
that ‘‘Deacon Styles’ handsome and sty- 
lish niece was a regular drunkard; that 
delirium tremens had often attacked her, 
and now she’d killed herself; in her 
drunken frenzy she had cut her throat 
from ear toear!” Thus does gossip, ina 
small village, ever gain in horror of detail. 

Though the rumor was too well founded, 
Dr. Smith (who arrived ere life was ex- 
tinct) resuscitated the unfortunate girl, by 
employing, of course, somewhat severe 
measures. Great was the joy of her rela- 
tives over her complete recovery. 

Men of Deacon Styles’ stamp are never 
pusillanimous; quite the contrary. They 
never shirk any known duty, however 
dangerous or unpleasant it may be for 
them to perform. Hence, the next Sab- 
bath, the congregation were not surprised 
when he arose, after service, and with 
trembling voice acknowledged his mistake 
and his sudden conversion to the advanc- 
ing ideas of temperance. 

“T little thought,” said he, ‘‘when I car- 
ried the day ’pon the communion-wine 
question, that God was a-goin’ tu show 
me my error in such a fearful manner; 
that He was a-goin’ tu use the terrible in- 
firmity of my poor niece to open my blinded 
eyes. Then you know that I was raised 
in old drinkin’ times, when a housewife 
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The next day, immediately after Uncle 


rels wa’n’t full; an’ wine on the lees was 
around fur some time a-fore "twas bottled 
an’ stowed away. Of course, my sister, 
poor Kate’s mother, entertained the same 
views on the temperance question ez I hev 
held. Becoming a rich woman, an’ livin’ 
in style, wine sauces an’ liquor hez always 
been on her board. P’r'aps she might ha’ 
done different ef her family war boys. 
Wall, her Kate was threatened ‘ith con- 
sumption, an’ the doctor, knowin’ she’d 
been brought up on stimulatin’ foods, 
concluded she must continer the usé of 
stimulants tu finish her college course. 
He little realized the appetite he was fast 
creatin’. Neither did the poor child know 
her danger. She thought, like thousands 
who've been ruined by it, that she could 
leave it off any day. But the result proved 
the contrary. She came way up here, not 
only fur quiet an’ rest, but tu escape 
temptation. You know the rest, my 
brethren,” said he, with brimming cyes. 
“I placed the very thing in her way that 
she was afeerd of. That fiery communion 
wine, that I bought ‘ith my own money, 
well-nigh proved the poor child’s death; 
fur you see she hedn’t hed a drop o’ drink 
fur quite a spell, an’ the smell an’ taste 
overpowered her. Then she was so 
shame-faced an’ hopeless over her condi- 
tion, that she, in her weakness, attempted, 
by an over-dose o’ morphine, to take her 
own life. She needs our help an’ encourage- 
ment; she needs our prayers. I want to 
tell the sisters present thet hereafter we'll 
hev on thet communion-table the unfer- 
mented juice o’ the vine. We can’t tell, 
an’ there’s no means o’ knowin’, what our 
Lord an’ Saviour used; but I’m satisfied 
He’d place no temptation in anybody’s 
way; fur He knows our frailties, and 
didn’t He teach us to say, ‘Lead us not 
into temptation’? I now b'lieve this tem- 
perance work o’ the wimmen is really His 
work. Letus pray!” Then there poured 
forth from the soul of Deacon Styles such 
a prayer as he never before had uttered, 
although he was considered unusually 
‘gifted in prayer.” That he had the full 
sympathy of his auditors was manifest by 
the sobbing of the women and the moist 
eyes of the men. 

His niece remained with him more than 
a year. Then, feeling assured of her re- 
formation and salvation, she resolved to 
devote her time and her talents, which 
were varied, to the temperance cause. 
She felt the pressing need of laborers 
more, perhaps, than those who have never 
been in the toils of drink. Her uncle was 
loth to see her depart, for she had not 
only endeared herself to his family, but 
the whole community revered her. Still, 
he bade her Godspeed, well knowing that 
she would ‘‘speak in the churches.” 


~~ 
oe 


WANTED—A OOOK. 


‘*‘Wanted—a Goud Cook. ieferences 
required. Apply at Clovis Co. age from 
9toll A. M.,” wrote Kate Davisin her 
clear, decided hand. ‘There, that will do, 
Lily,” to her eldest sister, the head of the 
household. 

“Yes,” sighed Miss Davis, ‘‘not that I 
suppose it will be of much use. There 
isn’t even a cook to be had in this deserted 
village.” 

‘I wouldn’t mind that so much,” chimed 
in her cousin, pretty Cecile Chisholm, “if 
it were not for the scarcity of other and 
more desirable material. Not aman inthe 
place !”” 

“And to think of the imbecility with 
which we made arrangements to stay here 
all summer, without knowing what it was 
like!” rejoined Lily. 

“Yes, I am convinced that by Septem- 
ber I shall have forgotten how to flirt from 
sheer want of practice.” 

‘What an appalling prospect!” laughs 
Kate, looking up from the writing over 
which she has been bending with a mis- 
chievous face. ‘Here, girls,” passing over 
another slip of paper, “don’t you think 
this would be more to the purpose than 
Lily’s advertisement?” 

Cecile reads aloud: ‘*‘Wanted—Three ac- 
complished male flirts. References re- 
quired. Apply at Clovis Cottage—any 
time.” 

“For shame, Kate!” cries Lily. ‘Tear 
it up at once, you wretched girl. Suppose 
papa were to find such a thing lying 
about!” 

Cecile has been gazing at the lake for 
some minutes, shielding her eyes with a 
small brown hand. ‘There’s a yacht!” 
she announced suddenly, ‘‘and—yes—I de- 
clare, she’s putting in here!” 

‘*Here’s excitement!” cries Kate, sweep- 
ing her papers into the waste-basket and 
leaving one, not, alas! the one she intends, 
on her desk; “‘let’s get our hats and the 
glass, and go out on the point.” 

Two hours later, the Siren, of Detroit, is 
securely anchored in Sodus Bay, and from 
the veranda of Clovis Cottage bright eyes 
are demurely watching the movements of 
three blue-costumed yachtsmen, who pull 
ashore in a small boat and stroll up to the 
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“Well, after all,” remarks Cecile, “we 
don’t know them—so they might as well 
be at Kamtchatka.” 

“[’a rather have them here, though,” 
says Kate, softly. “We'll try to induce 
papa to go down to the village and make 
acquaintance in the morning.” 

“I don’t believe Uncle James will,” still 
in despairing tones. “You know how he 
hates strangers.” 

“] declare, girls, we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves,” cries Lily, jumping up. 
‘Have we nothing else to talk about?” 

“Not mach else,” murmurs Kate. But 
Lily turns away in scorn. 

“Where did you put that advertisement, 
Kate?” she demands. “I shall send Sam 
with it to the village.” 

“It’s lying folded up on my desk,” an- 
awers Kate lazily. And the paper is forth- 
with despatched to the office of that world- 
renowned publication, the Sodus Point 
Banner. 

The next morning, as the girls are loung- 
ing with books and work on the shady 
veranda at the back of the cottage, Jane, 
the Sodus young woman who is acting as 
temporary cook, appears at the side door. 

“If you please, miss,” she announces, 
stolidly, ‘*there’s some folks around to the 
door as sez they hev come "bout an adver- 
tisement as was in the paper.” 

“Oh, dear!” groans Lily; ‘ta whole 
family, I suppose, wanting ‘to place’ one 
of their daughters. Very well, Jane, I'll 
be there directly,” and she lazily swings 
out of her hammock and vanishes into the 
house. 

“‘Let’s get behind the venetian and listen 
to Lily interviewing the natives,” suggests 
Cecile; ‘I dare say they'll be good fun.” 
And she and Kate steal round the veranda 
and peer through the slits of the venetian 
blind at three young men of decidedly 
‘swell’ appearance, who, attired in cos- 
tumes of dark blue flannel and looking dis- 
tinctly mischievous, are comfortably seat- 
ed on the doorstep. 

“The yachtsmen!” gasps Kate, and, 
with one glance at each other of utter 
amazement, the two girls breathlessly 
await developments. 

Lily, tall, dignified, astonished, appears 
at the door. At sight of her, a sudden air 
of surprise and confusion falls upon the 
free-and-easy trio. They start up simul- 
taneously and touch their hats, but no one 
seems to have a word to say. Lily bows 
stiffly. ‘ 

‘*You called ——?” she says, interroga- 
tively. 

The visitors glance at each other in a 
shamefaced way; then one, whom the 
others mutely delegate as spokesman, 
steps forward. “I beg your pardon,” he 
says, stammering, ‘but you advertised” — 

“Certainly,” admits Lily, with some as- 
perity, ‘‘I advertised for a cook.” 

“Oh!” he remarks, blankly; ‘‘we saw— 
that is, we thought —— Oh, good 
heavens!” turning in despair to his com- 
panions, ‘‘can’t one of you fellows ex- 
plain?” 

Culprit number two makesan effort. ‘I 
—we—didn’t know,” he falters, uncom- 
fortably; ‘‘I think there has been a mis- 
take.” 

“Tn that case,” says Miss Davis, loftily, 
“IT will say good-morning,” and she turns 
away. But by this time the first speaker 
has partially recoved himself. 

‘Pray stay one moment,” he implores 
earnestly. ‘‘Evidently we are all the vic- 
tims of some silly practical joker. I feel 
that this unwarrantable iutrusion, as it of 
course seems to you, must be explained at 
whatever cost. You cannot have seen 
this morning's paper.” 

He pulls a copy of the Sodus Banner 
from his pocket, and, folding it down at 
the advertisement column, hands it to 
Lily. 

A guilty heart behind the venetian 
quakes. ‘Cecile!’ breathes Kate, in an 
agonized whisper, ‘‘I must have sent the 
wrong advertisement!” And Cecile nods 
slowly as she watches Lily’s start of 
amazement and the scarlet color which 
rushes to her face. Poor Lily! it is her 
turn now. She gasps helplessly and tries 
in vain to speak. Yachtsman Number 
One comes to the rescue. 


“You see,” he says quickly, ‘‘some im- 
pertinent scoundrel has made use of your 
name, and for our part we thought”—— 
he hesitates. 

“You thought,” supplies Lily, growing, 
if possible, even more scarlet, ‘that any 
liberty was justifiable with such”—— she 
chokes. 

‘The wretch shall be punished,” he de- 
clares fiercely. 

“No—no,” faintly. 
fault. I—we”—— 

“It is my fault!” cries a new voice, and 
Kate, panting and glowing, stands before 
the electrified group, bent upon explaining 
the situation and taking the blame upon 
her own shoulders. A few words, and 
everything is clear. Three outwardly re- 
spectful but inwardly convulsed young 
men retire with graceful bows and deep 
apologies, and three distressed damsels, 


“It is no one’s 





clinging together within the cottage in an 
agony of shame, spend the morning in 
vain lamentations. . 

“I could never look them in the face 
again,” declares Kate for the hundredth 
time. 

“Well, it’s not likely you will,” remarks 
Cecile. “Sam says he hears the Siren is 
to leave this afternoov.” (Is there a 
shade of regret in her voice?) 

“Oh, is she, really!” rather dolorously. 
Then, with a suspicious héartiness: ‘What 
a good thing!” 

Just then Lily returns from an inter- 
view with Sam, an open note in her hand- 
which she places with a tragic calm be, 
fore her sister. ‘Dear Lily,” ran the pen- 
ciled words, “I am bringing three young 
fellows home to luncheon; hope it won’t 
inconyenience you. They belong to the 
Detroit yacht which is anchored in the 
bay, and two of them, I have just dis- 
covered, are sons of David Churchill, of 
whom you have often heard me speak; 
the third, a friend who is yachting with 
them. Your loving father.” Kate hands 
the note to Cecile, and then, indeed, there 
is a chorus. 

‘*How dreadful !” 

‘*How ungentlemanly !” 

“What fun!” from Cecile. 

‘‘What shall we do?” 

“Perhaps they don’t know we are the 
same people.” 

This last suggestion turns out to be cor- 
rect, as is proved by the visible embar- 
rassment of Mr. Davis’s guests on their 
arrival at the gate. However, they re- 
solve to make the best of an awkward sit- 
uation, and by the most grave and respect- 
ful courtesy succeeded in almost banish- 
ing the unpleasant reminiscences which 
every now and then threaten to over- 
whelm their hostesses. 

During luncheon the spokesman of the 
morning, who is introduced by Mr. Davis 
as “Mr. Walter Churchill, captain of the 
yacht,” announces with unblushing men- 
dacity that he had ‘‘always intended mak- 
ing Sodus Bay the Siren’s headquarters 
for the summer.” His hastily formed res- 
olution is carried out; and, indeed, not 
only is Sodus Bay for the next two months 
headquarters of the Siren, but Clovis cot- 
tage proves headquarters for her crew, 
and the result is the following notice, 
which appears in the society journals for 
December. 

‘A brilliant social event is about to take 
place in Rochester, the occasion being a 
double wedding in the family of Mr. 
James Davis, the Misses Lily and Kate 
Davis espousing Messrs. Walter and Har- 
old Churchill, of Detroit. It is rumored, 
also, that a match between Miss Cecile 
Chisholm, the niece of Mr. Davis, and Mr. 
Will Carleton, a friend of the Messrs. 
Churchill, who accompanied them on their 
yachting trip this summer.” — Chicago 


News. 
sti aed 
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THE PROUD DOLL. 


BY FLORENCE E. WELD. 








She was very proud—proud of the 
blonde hair piled high on her shapely 
head (for she was a young lady doll); of 
her pure, waxen forehead; of her pink 
cheeks, and large, blue glass eyes; of her 
ability to squeak, ‘‘Papa! Mamma! Oh, 
dear! Good-night!” when a spring in her 
stomach was pressed. But it was her 
clothes that she was the proudest of: the 
charming pink satin gown, with its lace- 
trimmed train; the wide blue sash, and 
the bunch of blue forget-me-nots in her 
bosom ; the long kid gloves, and tiny white 
satin slippers with bows of blue and 
buckles of silver. 

She stood in the wide window of a shop 
in Piccadilly (a part of the great Cry of 
London), and gazed with smiling scorn 
upon the passers-by. With still more con- 
tempt, she regarded her companions with- 
in the shop—the piles of common dolls, in 
cotton slips, on the counter, she would 
hardly have put her dainty foot on; and 
as for the jumping-jacks, the Japanese 
babies and the red-waisted soldiers, she 
considered them most vulgar folk, far be- 
neath her notice. 

For a time, the Proud Doll was content 
with being admired from without and en- 
vied within. Then she began to long ‘“‘to 
see the world,” and to wish that some rich 
person would purchase her. She did not 
like to be even looked at by the humble 
and poor. When the dirty-faced, wistful- 
eyed children gazed at her through the 
window, she never failed to feel thankful 
that their grimy hands could not fall upon 
her splendor and crush it against their 
bony breasts. 

One day her great wish came to pass. A 
fine carriage rolled to the door of the 
shop; a little girl with flowing yellow 
hair, and eyes as clear and blue as the 
Proud Doll’s own, pointed eagerly at the 
‘window. A lady, in trailing, silken robes, 
got out and entered the shop. She asked 





the price of the stately little figure that 
was quivering from head to foot for fear 
she would turn away (it seemed to be the 
breeze borne suddenly through the shop, 
which stirred her laces), There was no 
need of anxiety, however; the purchase 
was made, some silver paper bought, and 
the Doll, carefully wrapped in it, carried 
to the arms of the waiting little girl by 
the attentive shop-keeper. 

“May I kiss her?” asked the little girl, 
whose name was Phemie. 

“Indeed, no!” replied the lady, rather 
sharply ; ‘you would rub the blush from 
her cheeks. She is to be your company- 
doll. You have rumpled and soiled and 
broken all your others. This you must 
keep fresh and fair.” 

Phemie looked sad, as she whispered, 
‘*But I can love her just the same in my 
heart.” 

But the Proud Doll was delighted, and 
thought, “‘How glad Iam that my beau- 
tiful dress will not be injured, my curls 
tumbled, and my complexion spoiled! It 
is delightful to be out in the world; I shall 
see gay company, and be admired and 
made much of from morning till night.” 

The Doll saw at once that her new home 
was very grand. She was carried past 
rooms whence came the sound of music 
and laughing voices; servants glided to 
and fro; glowing colors and glittering 
ornaments met her eyes on every side. In 
the nursery, a maid, in aribboned cap and 
a big white apron, took her and turned 
her round and round, with many exclama- 
tions of admiration. 

A large number of dolls, worn, soiled, 
battered, broken, lay about on the floor, 
or stood thrust into corners. In spite of 
their forlorn appearance, they all seemed 
companionable andhappy. Some of them 
bowed to the dainty stranger (Phemie 
thought they were tumbling down, and 
ran to prop them up), but she did not 
deign to notice them. Presently, followed 
by the longing gaze of Phemie, she was 
wrapped in her silver covering, by the 
maid, and laid away in.a deep, dark 
drawer, in the adjoining room. She at 
first felt disappointed, but said to herself: 

‘‘\Never mind! I am really glad to rest 
after so much excitement. Of course I 
shall soon be taken out to be petted and 
praised again.” 

Hours passed, and no one came. What 
could it mean? Then day after day went 
by; and the Proud Doll began to despair 
of ever again beholding the fair sunlight. 
At last the drawer was opened, and she 
was displayed to the admiring eyes of half 
a dozen little girls who had come to take 
afternoon-tea with Phemie. 

“If you will believe it of me,” said Phe- 
mie, ‘‘I have not dared to kiss her yet. She 
looks so grand, like mamma when she is 
going to a party; besides, she is my com- 
pany-doll, you know, and, if Ionce began, 
I should hug her all to pieces.” 

“For my part,” cried one of the little 
girls, “I don’t like to sit and be stared at 
by a doll that’s too nice to be touched. 
I’d put her up, Phemie.”? 

So, just as ice-cream and cakes were he- 
ing brought into the nursery, and the old 
common dolls placed in a stiff circle 
around a dear little table, before their tiny 
plates and spoons, the poor Proud Doll 
was carried off to her prison. She groaned, 
but the maid thought it was one heel strik- 
ing against the other. 

Time dragged on, and the Doll had plen- 
ty of leisure to think, in her grand soli- 
tude. She grew to hate the delicate beauty 
and the lovely clothing, which made her 
too fine to be loved and petted and talked 
to and played with, and which shut her 
away from all the world. She recalled 
with longing her old life in the dusty shop, 
and the common companions she had 
scorned. Now she would gladly have em- 
braced a jumping-jack and kissed a Japan- 
ese baby. She deeply repented of her 
incivility to the nursery-dolls when she 
was first brought among them in her fool- 
ish pride. 

“My wax will melt, my sawdust burst 
its bonds!” she would cry, in her despair. 

As the company-doll, she continued 
occasionally to see the light for a year. 
At the end of that time, her dreadful life 
had so worn upon her that she looked 
quite old and faded. Phemie’s mamma 
said it was because the maid had 
been careless, and had thrust her about 
in the drawer. She was gradually al- 
lowed more liberty, and finally became a 
constant inmate of the nursery. 

Now come with me into this corner; see 
what I take in my arms. What can it be, 
this thing with tangled hair, with a scarred 
cheek and a broken nose, its gown, a faded 
yellow petticoat beneath a purple sacque, 
frayed and torn? It surely is not the 
Proud Doll? Ah, yes, it is; or, rather, 
the doll that was proud, that now is hum- 
ble and happy, sweet and wise; the doll 
that prefers light and life and love to 
beautiful clothing and lonely grandeur. 





THe most remarkable cures of scrofula on 
have been accomplished by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Try it. Sold by all druggists. 





HUMOROODOB. 


“Did you ever,” said one preacher to an- 
other, “‘stand at the door after your ser- 
mon, and listen to what — said about 
it as they passed out ?”’ other replied, 
“I did once,”—-a pause and a sigh,—**but 
Tl never do so again.” 


An old lady went into a bookstore the 
other day with an order which was rather 
difficult to fill. She said to the clerk at 
the counter, ‘‘Do you keep Bibles?” ‘Yes, 
ma’am.” ‘Well, [ want a small pocket 
Bible in very large print.” 


At the Zoo.—The keeper gave the lion a 
large piece of meat. Poet—Does he get 
that often? Keeper—He gets it regularly 
twice aday. Poet (with clasped hands)— 
What a boon it would be if I could only get 
a position as lion here.—From the German, 
in Texas Siftings. 


A little girl who was much disturbed by 
a thunder-shower was told by her father 
that the rain was gees for her plants, 
and that it was really good to have the 
shower at that particular time. Looking 
up through her tears, she said, ‘Id rath- 
er have plain rain.” 


At a restaurant: Irate Customer—Wait- 
er, look here, this isn’t a beefsteak; it’s a 
paving-stoue, | call it. Waiter hurries up 
and courteously remarks, **Oh, we thought 
we might safely offer it to monsieur.” 
‘*How so?” **Because monsieur has such a 
splendid set of teeth.”—La Gaulois. 





Tue blood is the source of health. Keep it 
pure by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which is 
peculiar in its curative power. 


NT 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. 's to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
Sold Everywhere. 














NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 
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[TRADE-MARK. | 


Strawberry Hill Pork. 


Northampton people indulge in the following com 
mendations of Strawberry Hill Pork, a new enter- 
prise recently started in their midst, signed by nearly 
one hundred business and professional men. A few 
sample numes may be found attached : 

Strawberry Hill Pork has its origin near us, on Dr. 
Learned’s well-known strawberry grounds at Flor- 
ence. It has been in our markets the past two 
seasons. We cheerfully indorse its claims of supe- 
riority over that of the general market for the 
following reasons, viz.: 

1, Only young and healthy animals go to the 
slaughter. 

2. They are fed upon milk and grain and the 
grasses, instead of the ordinary swill compounds. 

They live in the open field aud are surrounde d 
by pure air and fresh running water, in place of the 
filth pools of the barn cellar and its accompanying 
vaults. 

4. Lard from Strawberry Hill Pigs is always clean 
and pure, containing neither water, cotton-seed oil, 
or cholera germs. 

5. The Sausage is enclosed in cloth and wax- 
paper covering, in place of the intestinal case—often 
diseased—from other animals. 

6. The mode of preparation for the market is 
cleanly and wholesome. 

7. But for the added cost of thus making Pork, 
after the Doctor’s modernized and hygienic formula, 
we believe Strawberry Hill Pork would have the 
precedence in every household where its history is 
known, 

A. G.Hill, Mayor, Northampton. 

H. K. Parsons, Alderman, Florence. 

Myron C. Howard, Councilman, Florence. 
William Fulton, Councilman, Florence. 
Rev. E. G. Cobb, Cong. Church, Florence. 
Rey. J. F. Allen, M. E. Church, Florence. 
G. B. Drury, Supt. Schools, Northampton. 
Dr. C. L. Knowlton, Northampton. 

Dr. James Dunlap, Northampton. 

Dr. Wm. M. Trow, Northampton. 

H. 8. Gere, Editor Gazette, Northampton. 
E. C. Stone, Editor Herald, Northampton. 
Chas. L. Warner, Editor Hamp. Co. Journal. 
J. W. Whittlesey, Cashier Northampton Bk. 
Lewis Warner, Pres. Hamp. Co. Bank. 


For Price-List and Circulars Address 


W. A. CURTIS, Florence, Mass. 





HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best appointed and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset Lake, backed by the pine- 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro- 
quet, and fine pyante wey penne Every arrange- 

entertainmen 


ment for comf< t. 
Mrs. D. B. STOCK HAM & Co., 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton, 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. ednesda 
and Saturday excepted. - J 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


about the second Tuesday in 
continues thirty-one weeks. Orou; 


Term 
tember 
every department of 
unsurpassed. For 





and inst: 
cotton "Cee 4 


iculars or Annual Announcement address the 
re » Prof. MARIE J. LER. 
Throoe'b +. MERG » ON. 


Chicago, Il. 
'Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a lalty. Also a thorough! - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously phage 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 

, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
ey for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
From § to 4 dali, exoept ‘uredeys: alse oveniags 

» ur 8. 

reserved for ou Drantice. , we , 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is giv and 
rms. For further information adden” — 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF - 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures ‘and Practical work in the Lab- 











oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+0+sessses $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance.......ccccesescecsecses 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......+ssseeeeeee 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
SeAGEMIER Fediccccccccccccsse escoseccscoce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. O. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE WN. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL” M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, 





ew York. 








Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Me 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
~~ ene with elaborate trim. 
m: can rely upon our work as bein 
FIRST-CLASS fn every respect. ’ 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KENICS cra es 
’ pation, Headache, an 
Sie cr they St nh a ne fk 
ellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S he benk.end specs pe. 
abie 
WINE OF COCA XE®v= Tonic ‘ana 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 












Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor: 
Please inform your readers that I have a 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
Vos egy pod cured. I shall be glad to send two 
les of my remedy rReeE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
a Sees a ‘. Na om 
pectfully, . A. SLocum, M. C., 
181 Peari St., New York, 
rE 
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? 
used. pe Ve - and bd and annoyance 
Price, cts. Call on our Sou of 
address BP. & LOOX, FAIRHAVEN. 
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“The Right to Govern Ourselves.” 


BY WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 


“The natural rights to life, liberty and prop- 
erty, are not derived from, but are antecedents 
to, government.”—U. S. Minister Phelps. 

“They who have no voice or vote in the elect- 
ing of representatives do not enjoy liberty.”— 
ma rae cheap wit that finds it so droll th 

“It is very w nds it so that 
a woman should vote. ... If the wants, the pas- 
sions, the vices, are allowed a full vote, through 
the hands of a half brutal, intemperate popn 
tion, I think it but fair that the virtues, the as- 
pirations, should be allowed a full voice as an 
Offset, through the purest of the people. .. . If 
you do refuse them a vote, you will also refuse 
to tax them, according to our Teutonic princi- 
=. No representation, no tax.”—Emerson, 





1. According to American ideas, the right 
to govern themselves as they think best is a 
right which inheres in the people to be gov- 
erned. 

It seems to us to be a self-evident right. 
It has been stated and defended as such 
by writers both ancient and moderm It 
has also been set forth as such in our fun- 
damental laws; but the right itself must 

lainly exist before either constitutions or 

aws can be framed. Indeed, all constitu- 

tions and all laws,in order to be just, 
must rest, either een or immediate- 
ly, upon the exercise of this great funda- 
mental right. 

Massachusetts offers two specially inter- 
esting occasions where the right has been 
exercised. 

Only from themselves did the Pilgrims 
derive the right to frame a government, 
to choose John Carver governor, and af- 
terwards to pass all laws that they thought 
necessary or expedient to govern the peo- 
ple of Plymouth Colony. 

The last General Court that was ever to 
be called in Massachusetts under the Pro- 
vincial Charter, was summoned to meet in 
Salem in 1774. The representatives sum- 
moned were chosen under the charter and 
province laws, and their rights as legisla- 
tors were limited, therefore, to such acts 
only as were consistent with loyalty to 
the king. 

When, however, General Gage directed 
the representatives elected not to assemble 
at Salem, and when, in defiance of his or- 
der, they did meet, and he refused to qual- 
ify them to act as legislators, where, ex- 
cept from their own inherent rights, did 
they get the right to organize a govern- 
ment for the people of Massachusetts Bay 
in disregard of, and in open defiance to, 
charter, king, and General Gage? 

It is plain that neither from the charter 
of the king, nor yet from the provincial 
laws, could our fathers derive the slight- 
est possible right to remove from office 
those civil and military rulers who were 
Tories; and yet they not only did this, 
but passed laws to confiscate the estates 
of all such persons as noxious conspira- 
tors against the right of the people of 
Massachusetts Bay to govern themselves 
as they thought best. 

How, except in the exercise of their own 
inherent rights, could our fathers after- 
wards elect delegates to frame the consti- 
tution for the State, which even now 
largely remains in force, or how, except 
in the exercise of the same inherent right, 
could they still later vote for or against 
the adoption of such constitution ?* 

The only answer that it is possible to 
give to these and similar questions is this: 
That prior even to the framing of any 
fundamental law or constitution, or the 
meeting of any legislative body, there ex- 
ists in the people who are to be governed 
an inherent right to determine for them- 
selves how, and in what manner, they will 
be governed. 

And it may accordingly be laid down as 
one of the most fundamental, self-evident 
and axiomatic of all American political 
maxims, that government derives its just 
power to govern from the consent of the 
governed, and from no other source what- 
ever. 

It is our firm and unwavering belief in 
this principle to-day which leads us to ex- 
tend our sympathy to [reland, for, accord- 
ing to our notions, the people of [reland 
ought te have the same right as the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts to govern themselves 
as they think best. 

2. This right, being inherent in the people 
who are to be governed, belongs necessarily to 
the whole people ; not to any one class of them 
exclusively, and most certainly not to less 
than haif of them exclusively ; and it belongs 
to them as individuals, for our citizens, 
whether men and women, are governed, taxed 
and punished as individual men and women, 
each one for himself or herself alone, and not 
one for the other or others. 

The inherent right of self-government, 
possessed by any one individual citizen, 
cannot possibly be any other or greater or 
stronger than the inherent right of self- 
government possessed by each and every 
other individual citizen. 

Therefore, the inherent right of any one 
male citizen cannot possibly be any other 
or greater or stronger than the inherent 
right of any one female citizen; for the 
Pog of every individual among the peo- 
ple, whether man or woman, depend, so 
far as self-government is concerned, solely 
upon the fact that they form part of the 
people governed. 





* It will be at once objected that neither of these 
instances seems to favor suffrage for women. 

Forty-one men signed the agreement made in the 
cabin of the Mayflower. Though many of them had 
wives, and though the whole body of Pilgrims, men 
and women, were assembled, the women were not 
even asked to sign. 

But in the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, although a proposition to extend suffrage to 
women was voted down, the very same men, as we 
shall presently see, after voting against granting 
suffrage to women in 1780, proceeded to lay down 
such fundamental rights of the whole people as 
would plainly necessitate pe equal suffrage to 
women at some time or other. 

It seems, after all, aw hag fathers = not intend 
to vote against ever gran ffrage to women ; nor 
did they even think sesrage for women was wrong. 
On the sen the —— 2 was right in prin- 
ciple. They only hesitated t , at that time, 
such an ova departure in , and pre- 
ferred to leave the matter to some coming ——, 
who, wader the Constitution as had it, 
would have ample power to grant to women. 





We profess to believe most unreserved- 
ly in the right of the majority to rule; 
nevertheless, not even a majority of the 
whole people can justly govern the minor- 
ity without their consent; that is, unless 
the minority has precisely the same — 
and opportunities afforded them (if y 
wish to use them) of expressing consent 
or dissent that the majority enjoys. 

And, if not even a er can justly 
govern a minority unless all individual 
citizens alike enjoy the same rights and 
opportunities for expressing consent or 
dissent to the government under which 
they live, a furtiori it is clear, beyond all 
doubt or controversy, that a mere minori- 
ty cannot possibly govern the majority 
with justice, unless all alike, women as 
well as men, are permitted to enjoy, if 
they wish, precisely the same equal rights 
and opportunities for expressing consent 
and dissent. 

On principle there is, and can be, no 
diflerence between the inherent right of 
any one individual, whether man or woman, 
to express consent or dissent, and that of 
every other individual man or woman 
among the people governed. Neverthe- 
les#, the claim made by women to the 
right to participate with us in the act of 
self-government ought to be considered 
by us as more sacred even than our own 
rights, because they, and not we, make up 
a majority of the people who are gov- 
erned. evertheless, in point of fact, a 
mere plurality of male voters now suffices 
to elect all our civil officers. So that, in- 
stead of the majority of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts bearing sway in the State, a 
mere fraction of the minority of the peo- 
ple unjustly dictates and controls the en- 
tire legislation of the State, both for men 
and women. 

3. Now, the only way thus far discovered 
by which a people can act together in express- 
ing consent or dissent is by the use of the bal- 


lot. 

This being so, it follows that each indi- 
vidual citizen, whether man or woman, 
among the people, ought to enjoy the 
same equal right, by the use of the ballot, 
to express consent to or dissent from the 
government under which they live, sub- 
ject only to such reasonable regulations 
of the right as may be complied with by 
all women, as well as all men, who wish 
so to do. 

And the conclusion seems to be unavoid- 
able that this right of a people to govern 
themselves as they think best; this great 
self-evident right, as we call it, and which 
it really is; this right, which precedes 
and is superior to all constitutions and all 
laws, and which necessitates suffrage for 
men, should also necessitate suffrage for 
women. 

We cannot, therefore, without injustice, 
any longer deny suffrage to women. No 
woman has ever yet legally consented 
either to the Constitution or to any of the 
laws under which she is governed, taxed 
and punished. 

On the contrary, the women of Massa- 
chusetts still retain all their inherent rights 
to govern themselves, wholly unimpaired, 
save only as such rights have been tram- 
pled on by the men of this State. 

If the men of Massachusetts have the 
right to govern themselves as they think 
best, and, for this purpose, the right to 
vote, the women of Massachusetts ought 
to have the same equal right to govern 
themselves as they think best, and, for 
this purpose, the right to vote. In other 
words, equal suffrage for women is plain- 
ly necessitated by this inherent right of the 
people of Massachusetts to govern them- 
selves as they think best. 

But we are not compelled in Massachu- 
setts to rely even on this statement of the 
argument, because 

4. This self-evident and inherent right of 
the women to govern themselves as they think 
best is fully recognized by our Declaration of 
Rights. 

The Declaration says: 

‘The people of this Commonwealth have 
the sole and exclusive right of governing 
themselves,” ete. (Art. 4.) 

** All power residing originally in the peo- 
ple, and being derived from them, the sev- 
eral magistrates and officers of govern- 
ment vested with authority, whether leg- 
islative, executive or judicial, are their 
substitutes and agents, and are atall times 
accountable to them.” (Art. 5.) 

‘Government is instituted for the com- 
mon good, for the protection, safety, pros- 
perity and happiness of the people; and 
not for the profit, honor or private inter- 
est of any one man, family, or class of 
men; therefore the people alone have an 
incontestable, unalienable and indefeasible 
right to institute government, and to re- 
form, alter, or totally change the same, 
when their protection, safety, prosperity 
and happiness require it.” (Art. 7.) 

These were the words of John Adams. 
They were approved by Samuel Adams, 
and the clauses were adopted by the votes 
of the men of 1780. 

Is it not plain that the men of 1780 in- 
tended to recognize as true this inherent 
right of the people of Massachusetts to 
govern themselves? 

Do they say—We ourselves, the male 
freemen of Massachusetts, we who now 
actually exercise all power, we who have 
just voted to adopt the Constitution, we 
it is and we alone who have a just right to 
govern the State? No! On the contrary, 
they say the people have the sole and ex- 
clusive right to govern it. 

Or do they say—Those of us who are 
found to be qualified to vote under the 
Constitution, and in whose hands, there- 
fore, after its adoption, the administration 
of affairs will really rest, the voters are 
the men with-whom all power will reside, 
and it is from such male voters alone that 
all power will be derived? No! On the 
contrary they say—All power, legislative, 
executive and judicial, under the Constitu- 
tion, resides originally in the people, and 
is derived from them. 

Or do the men of 1780 say—It is right and 
just that all power should reside with men 
because men have, with their blood 
and treasure, achieved the right to estab- 
lish a commonwealth. If men had not 
fought, and fought successfully, there 





would have been no republic to set on 
foot? 


No! The men of 1780 do not set up even 
this claim in behalf of their own sex. On 
the contrary, they assert that the V yeaa 4 
ment of Massachusetts, though plainly, in 
point of fact, established by the fighting 
and voting of men alone, was, neverthe- 
less, instituted by them for the common 

ood, for the protection, safety, prosper- 
ty and happiness of the people, and not 
for the profit, honor, or private interest 
of any one man, family, or class of men, 
and therefore these clauses in the Declara- 
tion of Rights, and the men of 1780, who 
adopted them as truly expressing their 
meaning, really assert that ‘the People 
alone,” and refore each individual 
among the people, whether man or woman, 
have an incontestible, inalienable and in- 
defeasible right, by the use of the ballot, 
to institute government and to reform, 
alter, or totally change the same when 
their protection, safety, prosperity and 
happiness require it; because the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, though established 
by meu acting alone, was not instituted 
by them for the profit, honor or interest 
of any one man, or family, or class of 
men, but was established for the common 
good of the whole people, women as well 
as men. 

The fact that our Declaration acts upon 
the people as individuals necessarily 
proves it to be a statement of the funda- 
mental rights of women as well as men. 

It purports in so many words to be a 
statement of the rights of ‘‘the inhabi- 
tants” of the State. How can we possibly 
consider it then to be only a statement of 
the rights of less thau half the inhabitants? 

‘All the inhabitants of this common- 
wealth (it says) baving such qualifications 
as they shall establish by their frame of 
government, have an equal right to elect 
officers and to be elected for public em- 
ployments.” (Art. 9.) 

That 1s equivalent to saying, ‘‘All the in- 
habitants, and therefore all women as 
well as all men having such qualifications 
as they (i. e. all the inhabitants, or women 
and men) shall establish, have an equal 
right to vote and hold public office.” 

‘The body-politic is also described as a 
compact made by and with ‘the whole 
people” (Preamble, Par. 2.), and, if so, it 
must be considered as a compact made by 
and with all men and ail women, because 
they together, and not men alone, must by 
the necessity of the case make up ‘‘the 
whole people.” The body-politic is not a 
compact made by and with men alone, or 
by and with less than half the people, but 
with ‘the whole people.” 

So it is declared that ‘‘each individual” 
among the people has a right to be pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of life, liberty and 
property (Art. 10); and itis declared that 
stability in the tenure of office by judges 
of the Supreme Judicial Court is ‘‘essen- 
tial to the preservation of the rights of 
every individual.” -(Art. 29.) These ex- 
pressions ‘teach individual’ and ‘‘every 
individual” among the people governed, 
cannot possibly mean anything else than 
each individual man and each individual 
woman, and every individual man and 
every individual woman among the people 
governed. Who can doubt that by these 
clauses a woman’s right to life, liberty 
and property was intended to be secured? 
or who can doubt that it is just as essen- 
tial for the security of a woman’s rights 
as security of a man’s rights that our 
judges shall have a stable tenure of office? 
‘There can be no doubt whatever that the 
rights of individuals of both sexes were 
intended to be secured by these articles. 

So plain and undoubted is it that the 
Declaration was intended to state the fun- 
damental rights of women, that even the 
use of the word ‘men’ will not be suffi- 
cient, by itself alone, to exclude women 
from the benefit of the clause where the 
object of the clause would seem to be of 
equal importance to both sexes. 

Thus, though it is declared that ‘‘all men 
are born free” (Art. 1), our courts have 
treated the word “‘men” as equivalent to 
‘*mankind,” and held the clause to be 
broad enough to include individuals of 
both sexes. Accordingly, this clause has 
sufficed to release both men and women 
from slavery. How can we doubt, then, 
that our Declaration was intended to set 
forth the rights of women, when it thus 
secures their rights even under a clause 
a ny applicable to men alone? 

very day we deny to the bulk of our 

eople all right to be either magistrates, 
aw-givers or judges, no matter how well 
qualified they may be, solely because they 
happen to have been born women, and 
yet, in our Declaration of Rights, we say 
(Art. 6) ‘*The idea of a man born a magis- 
trate, lawgiver or judge is absurd and un- 
natural.” If however it be thus absurd to 
hold that birth alone can confer a right to 
hold office, is it not equally absurd to hold 
that birth alone shall suffice to cut off all 
right to hold office? 

f the ability of a man to hold office 
does not depend in the — degree 
upon the accident of his birth, why should 
the ability of a woman to hold office be 
made to depend in the slightest degree on 
the accident of her birth? The truly noble 
and learned woman, Julia Ward Howe, 
was as fully capable of performing all the 
duties of the office of Justice of Peace, to 
which she was nominated, as any man 
who could be named, and yet she was re- 
jected because she was a woman; but the 
pitiful miscreant, who received a Justice’s 
commission as a reward for political ser- 
vices rendered, was duly qualified to act, 
because he was born a man and could vote! 

Other clauses in the Declaration of 
Rights might be considered, and with the 
same general result, but these seem to be 
sufficient for our purpose. Can we imag- 
ine a more thorough abdication or more 
complete renunciation by the men of 1780 
of any exclusive right on their part to 
govern the State, than is contained or im- 

lied in one or other or all of the clauses 
ere referred to? - 

Can any one frame a more thorough and 
unqualified assertion that the right to 
govern Massachusetts does not rest with 
any men or class of men, whether voters 





or otherwise, but does rest exclusively 
with “the people alone,” ‘the whole 
ple,” with *-ali the inhabitants” as individ- 
ual men and women who together, and not 
merely men alone, or any class of men 
alone, make up the people governed? 

We are therefore compelled to admit 
that not only according to the self-evident 
right of every people to governs themselves 
as they think best, great inherent 
right which precedes and is superior to all 
constitutions and all laws, but also ac- 
cording to our own State Declaration of 
Rights, the whole people of Massachu- 
setts, men and women, acting ther as 
individuals in the only way that thus 
far been discovered in which a people can 
act together, i. e., by use of the ballot, the 
whole people of Massachusetts, women as 
well as men, have an inherent right by the 
exercise of the ballot to govern them- 
selves as they think best; or, substantially 
using the language before quoted, the 
whole people, women as well as men, act- 
ing as individual men and women, have 
an incontestable, unalienable and inde- 
feasible right, by exercise of the ballot, to 
institute government in Massachusetts, 
and to reform, alter or totally change the 
same when their protection, safety, prop- 
erty and happiness requires it, because 
this government, though in fact estab- 
lished by men, was not established by them 
for the profit, honor or interest of any one 
man, or family, or class of men, but was 
established for the common good of the 
whole people, of all the inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, and of each and every in- 
dividual person among the people gov- 
erned, men and women. 

But if our fathers really meant what they 
thus said in the Declaration of Rights, why 
did they decline to extend suffrage to women? * 

Could they have been so very inconsistent? 
Is it not more likely that we have been mis- 
taken us to the meaning of their words? 
‘Lhis is a natural objection to make, never- 
theless, no mistake has been made as to 
the true meaning to be given to the ideals 
of the Declaration. It is only too evident 
that our fathers did not act up to their 
ideals, not only upon this subject, but also 
upon several other matters not connected 
with suffrage for women. 

Thus, they say in so many words, that 
they adopted the Constitution of the 
United States in order to ‘establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity.” Yet by it, 
they really converted the whole Union into 
a hunting-ground for fugitive slaves. 
They forbade all interference with the 
foreign slave-trade prior to 1808. Al- 
though the most fundamental and essential 
of all rights in a republican form of gov- 
ernment is and must ever be the right of 
suffrage, our fathers were so recreant to 
their ideals as to base representation in 
the House upon the ownership of slaves. 
They deliberately arranged matters so 
that the white voters in the slave States, 
solely because they held slaves, should 
have greater political power than the same 
number of white voters in the free States 
who did not own slaves, and who loved 
justice and hated oppression. 

How could our fathers be so very recre- 
ant to their principles as in one breath to 
say we will establish justice, and then 
forthwith proceed to establish injustice by 
law; as in one breath to say, we desire to 
secure domestic tranquillity and the bless- 
ings of liberty, and then proceed to faster 
and buttress up the institution of slavery, 
which crushed out the manhood of alt 
pens of human beings and deprived the 

nion of all hope of domestic peace? 

How could they foster an institution 
which rendered certain at some time or 
other a great domestic struggle, in which, 
as the event proved, in consequence solely 
of this most fata) inconsistency or recre- 
ancy on the part of our fathers, and as a 
blood atonement for the wickedness of it, 
a million of young men laid down their 
lives, and thousands of millions of treas- 
ure were wasted in acts of destruction? 

Yet who can doubt that our fathers did 
really hope to form a more perfect union, 
did really hope to establish justice, and 
did really hope to secure the blessings of 
liberty by adopting the Constitution of 
the United States? ‘They knew well 
enough that slavery was the sum of all 
villanies, but they thought the evil would 
soon cease to exist. They knew perfectly 
well that they were acting contrary to 
their most cherished principles; still they 
hoped for the best. They did not dream 
of the revolution in public feeling that 
was to be effected by the introduction of 
the cotton-gin. In — of fact, they 
themselves suffered little beyond their 
own self-condemnation and constant hu- 
miliation at the hands of the South. It 
was not even their children, but it was 
their grand-children who found out to 
their never ending sorrow the misery and 
utter folly of trifling with a question of 
human rights and how idle it is for any 
community to hope to escape condign pun- 
ishment for acts of injustice and cruelty. 

Our fathers made similar very grave 
mistakes in establishing government in 
Massachusetts. They were real and true 
lovers of liberty, but also men of affairs, 
who sought to do, and not merely to say, 
something in behalf of liberty. 

As lovers of liberty it was impossible 
for them to frame a declaration of rights 
which did not lay down the true principles 
upon which a republic ought to rest, and 
which did not set forth in the clearest 
possible manner the ideals, towards the 
attainment of which lovers of liberty in 
all coming time might continually strug- 





* They extended suffrage ‘‘to every male inbabi- 
tant” or “every male | pl having certain quali- 
fications, but they did not expressly or necessarily 
deny suffr: to other male persons, nor even to 
women. The latter are excluded —_ implication. 

The Convention of 1820 (Art. amend. 3) gave e 
right to vote to “male citizens” having certain quali- 
fications, but it also added, ‘“‘and no other person 
shall be entitled to vote.” 

This latter clause is new, and by it women are ex- 
pressly excludedfrom voting. This clause was prob- 
ably added from the feeling that the Constitution 
of 1780 did not after all so far undertake to im 
as’ to prevent try lagiavare fol conferring 
as any con com- 
oy > ees on them whenever they might please 
so e 





wealth, it was hy og im 
them not to defer to opinions of the 
peas then living. 

‘The question for them to solve was not 
merely what form of government was 
ideally the best, nor what form of govern- 
ment the people of 1780 ought to support, 
or would support if were far wiser 
and better than they y were, but what 
was the best frame of government which 
the people of 1780, with all their prejudices 
and opinions, would cheerfally support, 
because these were the people, and these 
were the only people, who could make the 
government a success or a failure. 

It would have been of little value to the 
world merely to set forth the ideals of a 
republic, and then wholly fail to establish 
a goveroment under which the people 
might be able in the light of such ideals 
to struggle on and on until all such ideals 
could be realized. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
several ugly inconsistencies between the 
ideals and the acts of our fathers, in ref- 
erence to the government of Massachu- 


setts. 

In 1780 our fathers thought people might 
very properly be compelled by law to sup- 
port some sort of public worship, and to 
go somewhere to church, and it was only 
after fifty-three years of struggle and 
growth that all such laws were deemed in- 
fringements of personal rights, and the 
voluntary system in matters of religion 
was adopted. 

Now this change in sentiment must have 
been owing to the gradual unfolding of 
the ideal of our Bill of Rights, that each 
one should be allowed to worship God “‘in 
the manner and season most agreeable to 
the dictates of his own conscience,” pro- 
vided only he does ‘*not disturb the public 
peace or obstruct others in their religious 
worship.” (Declaration of Rights, Arts. 
2 and 3, amend. 11, 1833.) 

The plan which our fathers apparently 
acted upon was to set forth ideals on va- 
rious subjects, and trust to time and en- 
nye to induve the people gradu- 
ally to improve their laws so as to come 
up to such ideals. 

In 1780 the rights of property were es- 
pecially protected. No person could be a 
representative who did not own a freehold 
estate worth £100, or other ratable estate of 
the value of £200. No person could bea 
senator who did not own a freehold estate 
of the value of £300, or personal estate of 
the value of £600; and the Governor was 
required to own a freehold of the value 
of £1,000; so that, in point of fact, the 
law-making power was placed in the hands 
of property-holders. 

ot only this, but the Senate was in- 
tended to represent property only. (Ad- 
dress of the Convention Journal, p. 218.) 

It is plain enough to us now how con- 
trary these provisions in our frame of gov- 
ernment were to the ideal contained in our 
Declaration, that all power rests with the 
‘*whole”’ people and not merely with those 
few who are wealthy. Nevertheless, sixty 
years elapsed before we thought it safe to 
declare that ‘‘no possession of a freehold 
or of any other estate shall be required as a 
qualification for holding a seat in either 
branch of the General Court,” and the Sen- 
ate ceased to represent property. (Amend- 
ment 13, 1840.) 

With similar inconsistency, our fathers 
restricted the right of suffrage for men 
even more than it was restricted under 
the Provincial laws. They were then, as 
we are now, even to this day, unwilling to 
support even manhood suffrage. 

Fewer men were able to vote for mem- 
bers of the General Court under the Con- 
stitution than were able to do so under 
the Provincial Charter. (Suffrage a right, 
p. 13.) 

In 1780 voters were required to own a 
freehold estate of the annual income of £3 
or an estate of the value of £60. It was 
forty-one years before the inconsistency of 
this requirement was realized fully enough 
to induce us even pay, to abandon it. 
The convention of 1820 thought it still 
necessary to require a voter to have paid a 
State or county tax (whether smail or 
large) before being able to vote; and in 
1886, after the lapse of sixty-six years 
more, we began in earnest to realize that 
even this small amount of taxation is in- 
consistent with our ideal, and we took the 
first real step towards doing — wholly 
and forever with this last vestige of a 
property qualification for voting (Pro- 
posed amendment to Constitution, March 
24, 1886); and this proposed amendment 
has just now, in 1887, been defeated in the 
House of Representatives, but only tem- 
porarily, as we believe. 

In other words, more than a century 
after our fathers put forth their ideal of 
what a voter ought to be, we now, for the 
first time, are really beginning to be- 
lieve in the safety and propriety of asking 
people to vote, because of what their heads 
and hearts dictate, and not because their\ 


pockets hold a certain amount of cash. \ 


Only after a century’s experience and 
growth have we nearly learned the lesson 
that was set for us to learn so long ago, 
that human beings who think and act 
should vote, and not merely those who 
have a bank account. We are just now, 
and for the first time, beginning to rely 
on the individual who is governed, and not 
on the accidents of birth, station, or finan- 
cial standing, for the support of govern- 
ment. 

It is beyond all controversy true, there- 
fore, that our fathers were consciously 
recreant to their ideals in several particu- 
lars, both in establishing the State govern- 
ment and the government of the United 
States. 

But if they felt it to be expedient to re- 
strict the suffrage previously enjoyed by 
men, we surely ought not to wonder that 
they contented themselves with laying 
down principles which would finally ne- 
cessitate suffrage for women, securing to 
some future legislature the duty as well as 
the honor of actually extending suffrage 
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dams’s letters, p. 99.) 

Not only was the education of women 
regarded with utter indifference, but the 
legal status of the sex was one of subjec- 
tion, if not actual degradation. The bar- 
barous old common law was then in full 
force.* With other young men of the time. 
I was taught in Harvard Law School that 
this same common law was the perfection 
of human reason, and I then believed the 
teaching to, be true. I was even so be- 
nighted as to admire the system of plead- 
ing! and yet this system has no one single 
feature to recommend its use, unless we 
consider it important in the trial of a cause 
to be able to confuse our notions of justice, 
or to be able to interpose no end of chican- 
ery and delay in the face of every honest 
suitor. The common law never could have 
been anything more than the perfection of 
male reason, and by no means the perfec- 
tion of human reason. If it ever really 
was even the perfection of male reason, 
the ideal man and woman of that day were 
both of a decidedly low animal type. 

No real protection was then afforded to 
female honor. It was no crime to seduce 
a woman. A little girl of ten was consid- 
ered to be old enough to consent to illicit 
intercourse, and thereby save from pun- 
ishment for yo any villain who might 
please to ruin her for his own gratifica- 
tion. A girlof twelve could even contract 
a valid marriage. She could not legally 
nominate a guardian to have care of her 

erson till & was fourteen, but she was 
egally competent to destroy all her per- 
sonal rights at ten years of age! ‘The per- 
fection of the male reason of 1780 not 
merely left the honor of young girls with- 
out protection, but actually laid it open to 
invasion almost with impunity. 

According to this same perfection of 
male reason in 1780, husband and wife 
were one person, and that one was the 
husband. A woman’s personal property 
by marriage then became absolutely her 
husband’s, and at his death he could leave 
it entirely away from her. Even her very 
shoes and stockings legally belonged to 
her husband. en her pocket was 
picked, the thief was very properly indict- 
ed for stealing the husband's purse. (7 
Gray, 337.) If the husband left no will, 
one-third of what the wife brought to him 
came back to her, and two-thirds went to 
the children. If he left no children, one- 
half came back to her, and the other half 
went to his relations. By marriage, the 
husband became absolutely master of’ the 
profits of his wife’s real estate during 
marriage. If he had a living child, and 
survived his wife, he held all her lands 
during his life. She could make no con- 
veyance or mortgage of her real estate 
without his consent, and no will at all, 
either with or without his consent. He 
could 2 an entire stranger guardian 
of her children. 

But though we may thus find excuses 
for the hesitation of our fathers about ex- 
tendirg suffrage to women, in the general 
ignorance and degradation of the sex 
which existed in 1780, no such excuses are 
possible for us to-day. 

Now a common school education is the 
rule, and the want of such an education is 
the exception, even for women. One 
learned woman is president of one of our 
colleges. Another is a member of our 
State Board of Education. Women are 
supervisors of schools. They are on school 
committees all over the State. 

Nine-tenths of all the teaching done in 
our common: schools is done by women. 
Instead of the practical absence of all in- 
tellectual life that existed in 1780, the re- 
verse is true to-day. Girls, nowadays, 
whether children of rich or poor parents, 
are even over taught. They are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
drawing, United States history, algebra, 
vocal music, sewing, physiology and hy- 
giene; and in our high schools the rest 
girl in the community may be taught gen- 
eral history, book-keeping, geometry, natu- 
ral philosophy, chemistry, botany, the 
civil policy of the State and of the United 
States, and Latin, and some facilities are 
afforded to those young women who wish 
to study Greek and French, as well as as- 
tronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intel- 
lectual and moral science and political 
economy. (Pub. Stat.c. 44.) If we may 
see one excuse for the hesitation of our 
fathers in the want of education of the 
women of 1780, no such excuse is possi- 
ble for us in 1887. 

It seems plain enough to suffragists that 
the personal and property rights of women 
can never be made really just and equal 
until they have a right to vote. When 
they are allowed to help make the laws, 
to help expound them, and to help in their 
execution, we may reasonably hope to see 
law n to be just and equal. But until 
then, the taxation of women without rep- 
resentation, and government of them with. 
out consent, will continue, although such 
acts can never be anything less than acts 
of tyranny ; acts fitting and proper where 
the relation between men and women is 
that of master and servant, but wholly in- 
appropriate and unfitting to the just rela- 
tion which ought to exist between the 
sexes, where men and women are recog- 
nized by each other as baving equal inher- 
ent rights to govern themselves as they 
think fit. 

How impossible it seems to be for men 
acting alone to legislate Juptl where 
women are chiefly concerned, & been 
shown almost every year for forty years; 
but nevertheless, sod at the cost of a di- 
gression in the argument, I must refer to 
the two laws passed — ture of 
1886 in reference to Pp t for 





rape and seduction, as among the latest 
and most instances of the in- 
ability of men alone to act justly or wisely 
in such cases. 

pany my J felt how wickedly inadequate 
it was for the law to protect a scoundrel 
from all punishment for rape inflicted on 
a child ten years old, provided only the 
villain obtain her consent to, she 
knew not what; yet the legislature of 1886 
thought they had suffic ently remedied 
this great wrong, when they required that 
the age of such consenting child should be 
ae instead of ten years! (Stat. 1886, 

- 305.) 

But- how wicked and absurd it really 
is for this new law to actually shield a 
scoundrel from all a for ravish- 
ing a consenting child of thirteen, when a 
child of that cannot nominate her 
own guardian P. 8., Ch. 139, Sec. 2), 
when she cannot legally be absent from 
school (P. S., Ch. 48, Sec. 10), when 
even, though eighteen years old, and le- 
gally married, the magistrate or minister 
who officiated will be liable to punish- 
ment unless she married with the consent 
of her guardian or parent! (P.S., Ch. 145, 
Sec. 6 


How have men met the other demand of 
public opinion, that seduction should be 
punished as a crime? They passed ‘‘an 
act to punish the crime of uction and 
other acts of unlawful sexual intercourse.” 
(Stat. 1886, Ch. 329.) 

Sec. 1 punjshes the abduction of an un- 
married woman of chaste life and conver- 
sation for purposes of unlawful sexual in- 
tercourse. 

Sec. 3 punishes any one who “induces 
any person’ under the age of eighteen 

ears, of chaste life and conversation, to 

ave unlawful sexual! intercourse.” 

The phrase ‘‘of chaste life and conver- 
sation,” used in both these sections, is 
adopted from the previously existing law 
against abduction for purposes of prosti- 
tution, only it is extended by this law so 
as to cover cases of unlawful sexual inter- 
course, either with or without abduction. 

But by adopting the language of the pre- 
vious law, we also adopt the interpretation 
put by the court upon such language (131 
Mass. 224), Consequently, when, by this 
new law (Sec. 1) we say, **whoever fraud- 
ulently and deceitfully entices or takes 
away an unmarried woman of a chaste life 
and conversation . . . for the purpose of 
unlawful sexual intercourse,” or when, by 
Sec. 3, we say, **whoever induces any per- 
son. . . of chaste life and conversation to 
have unlawful sexual intercourse,” the re- 
sult follows, that if a wan is on trial, and 
unlawful sexual intercourse is proved 
against him, either with or without abduc- 
tion as the case may be, and there is no 
evidence whatever introduced to prove un- 
chastity on the part of the woman, this 
law makes no presumption in favor of 
her being chaste, but allows the man to 
escape punishment unless direct evidence 
is furnished of the woman being chaste! 
But men are treated very differently. 
Every man is presumed to conduct his 
business honorably until the contrary is 
proved, and the law constantly requires 
more evidence to prove fraud than it does 
to proveadebt. (12 Cushing 31.) 

If a woman is on trial for some breach 
of chastity on her part, she is presumed 
by law to be chaste until the contrary 
is proved; but if she is only the victim of 
some scoundrel, and he is on trial, no un- 
married woman can be fuund in the State, 
whether over or under eighteen years of 
age, ‘who will be presumed to be chaste 
enough to permit his conviction under 
either section 1 or 3 of this new law! Al- 
though not a particle of evidence of un- 
chastity has been produced, she must be 
proved to be chaste in every instance or 
the scoundrel will escape all punishment. 

If women had voted, or if women had 
been members of the legislature, would 
the legislature have adopted a phraseology 
which thus casts a slur upon the chastity 
of every unmarried woman in the common- 
wealth? Would the law of Massachusetts 
say, as it now does, that no unmarried 
woman in Massachusetts can be presumed, 
prima facie, to be chaste enough to warrant 
the conviction of a seducer? 

But what punishment do men consider 
amply sufficient for a seducer? 

The highest punishment that can be in- 
flicted for the mere seduction of a chaste 
girl under eighteen, even though it may 
be eflected under promise of marriage, and 
the highest punishment that can be inflict- 
ed on a man who abducts a chaste woman, 
by fraud and deceit, to a house of ill-fame 
or elsewhere for purposes of illicit inter- 
course, is imprisonment in the State prison 
not exceeding three years; whereas a 
man who steals a cow worth any trifle 
over $100 may be sent to the State prison 
for five years! (Pub. Stat., Ch. 203, Sec. 


, 32.) ' 
The lowest punishment that can be in- 
flicted on a seducer, of either grade of 
wickedness, is imprisonment iu jail not 
over one year, or fine not exceeding $1,- 
000—or by both fine and imprisonment; 
and the lowest punishment for stealing a 
cow worth $100, or more, is imprisonment 
in jail not over two years, or fine not over 
. Imprisonment not over two years, 
or fine not over $500—or both imprison- 
ment and fine may even be imposed on 
any man who mete A gives a false 
written pedigree for a pig! (Stat. 1887, 
Ch. 143, Sec. 2. 

In other words, we men declare, by this 
new law, that we deem it to be of less con- 
sequence to the welfare of the State to 
Ene the honor of a pure girl from ruin 

y fraud and deceit, than it is to protect 
property in a horse or a cow or a dog 
worth any trifle over $100, or even of less 
co uence than it is to prevent cheating 
in the pedigree of a pig! 

The men who framed this new law did 
not phrase it in ignorance of the effect of 
the words they were using, for the points 
here alluded to were fully elaborated be- 
fore them. 

When we remember that the public pros- 
ecutor is a man, the grand jury who may 
or may not indict a seducer is composed of 
men, judge who will superintend his 
trial is a man, and the jury who are to find 





him guilty or innocent are also men, and 
that the alleged seducer may also be a 
witness in his own behalf if he pleases so 
to do, it would seem as if good men were 
sufficiently guarded from liability to pun- 
ishment as seducers. Nevertheless, the 
legislature was not satisfied even with all 
these guards, but provided also (Sec. 4) 
that “no person shall be convicted under 
this act upon the evidence of one witness 
only (¢. e. the evidence of the woman only), 
unless such witness is corroborated in 
some material particular.”” Would it not 
have been more correct, therefore, to style 
this law an act to punish seduction in 
theory, but really to provide loopholes of 
escape for scoundrels, and to impose a 
grossly inadequate parensmens on any one 
unlucky enough t® be convicted? 

With such falsely called remedial laws 
upon our statute books, ought we to won- 
der that seduction supplies about two- 
thirds of our prostitutes, and that a regu- 
lar traffic is found to exist in supplying 
young girls for the market in various 
places? 

To return, however, from this digres- 
sion, we cannot now excuse ourselves for 
not extending suffrage to the women, on 
the ground of their want of education, for 
such is not now the fact. Neither can we 
excuse ourselves on the ground of the de- 
gradation of women caused,by the exist- 
ence of the old common law, because ‘'a 
radical change or . . . almost . . . a revo- 
lution in their condition” has been brought 
about by the successive statutes of this 
Commonwealth. (Henry H. Sprague’s 
**Women Under the Laws of Mass.,” p. 7.) 

What might with some plausibility have 
been pleaded as an excuse for our fathers 
can no longer with any propriety be re- 
ceived as an excuse for us. 

Why, then, do we still delay granting 
suffrage to women? 

6. It is said that the right to vote is a right 
created by civil law, and that each State may 
decide for itself who shall and who shall not 
vote.* 

We are willing to admit that the right 
has hitherto been so treated in practice. 
Our Massachusetts statutes even regulate 
the size of the ballots, the quality and 
color of the paper on which they must be 
printed, and the kind of type to be used, 
ete. Our courts also hold suffrage to be a 
civil right, and, of course, text writers 
must echo the opinions of the courts.. 

Nevertheless, none of these considera- 
tions afford us any excuse for denying suf- 
frage to women. 

‘So long as the constitution of a State 
expressly excludes women from suffrage, 
as ours does since 1820, no court of such 
State ever can or will decide otherwise 
than they now do. 

We cannot expect any court to hold that 
an express provision of the constitution 
under which it is organized and acts as 
a court is void on any conceivable ground 
whatever ; certainly not because such pro- 
vision is contrary to the higher law, the 
right of the whole people to govern them- 
selves as they think best, although this 
higher law is commonly admitted to be 
self-evidently true, and although it is 
plainly recognized as such in the Declara- 
tion of Rights. 

Our courts cannot be expected to be 
more consistent in adhering to fundament- 
al principles when expounding the consti- 
tution, than our fathers were when fram- 
ing it. Our courts may see plainly enough 
the inconsistency between our Declaration 
of Rights and the exclusion of women 
from suffrage, just as clearly, indeed, as 
our fathers saw it, but, nevertheless, we 
cannot expect any merely human courts 
to decide otherwise than they now do on 
this subject, until it shall come to be con- 
sidered as a prudent thing for a man to 
saw off the limb of the tree on which he is 
sitting. 

The practice of States which repudiate 
republican notions need not be considered. 
It has no bearing on this discussion. Of 
course, in despotisms and in monarchies of 
all kinds the right to vote must be merely 
a civil right which is granted or withheld 
at the mere will and pleasure of the usurp- 
ing power. 

‘But in a republic where ‘‘the whole peo- 
ple” is declared to be the fountain and 
source of all power, legislative, executive 
and judicial, if suffrage can with any de- 
gree of truth or accuracy be considered to 
be acivil right merely, it can only be such 
after the right has been defined and set- 
tled upon by the whole people, women as 
well as men acting together on terms of 
absolute equality. And when the whole 
people of Massachusetts shall have thus 
regulated the right of suffrage, according 
to their real or supposed interests, it will 
matter very little indeed whether such a 
suffrage be called a civil or an inherent 
right. 

So long, however, as a mere plurality of 
the winority of the people shall continue, 
as now, to exclude the majority from all 
power to govern themselves, although our 
courts and text writers may say that such 
exclusion is only a proper regulation of a 
merely civil right, all the same, sucb ex- 
clusion will be an act of mere u-urpation 
and tyranny on the part of the men of the 
State. 

But the force of this objection, even if it 
were valid, rests on the very mistaken no- 
tion that for the defence of natural rights, 
only natural means can be used. 

There can hardly be a greater mistake. 
It is plain that the right to life is a natural 
right. Nevertheless, it is equally plain 
that we are not limited, in the defence of 
life,to making use only of those means with 
which nature has supplied us. On the con- 
trary, the reverse is true. We may use not 
only our hands, but a club, a bow and ar- 
row, a knife, sword, dagger, pistol, a shot- 
gun or rifle, or we may, if we can, even re- 
treat into a bomb proof, as our Govern- 
ment officers occasionally do when a big 
gun is to be tested off Sandy Hook. In 
other words, for the defence of life, a 
woman has the undoubted right to use not 





* We commend for perusal Hon. Charles B. 
Waite’s very admirable essay entitled “Suffrage a 
Right of Citizenship,” for a oa legal demoli- 
tion of the notion the right of the citizen to 
vote is merely a civil right. 








only the bodily powers given her by na- 
ture, but also any means of defence which 
the law or the science of the da may offer 
for use for such purposes, although none 
of such weapons, legal or otherwise, can, 
with any propriety, be called natural 
means of defence. 

In like manner, the people of Massachu- 
setts, having an inherent right to govern 
themselves as they think fit, have as un- 
doubted a right to make use of any and all 
means which may be devised by the laws 
or customs of society for the exercise of 
this right of self-government, and accord- 
ingly the men and women of to-day have 
as plain and undoubted a right to use the 
ballot for governing themselves as they 
have to use a pistol to protect their lives. 

Nature does not prescribe the form or 
size of the ballot, or how it shall be print- 
ed, or where it shall be offered. ature 
does not prescribe the form and size of the 
pistol, or how it can be loaded, or how 
best used. Nevertheless, the women of 
Messachusetts, simply because of their in- 
herent right to govern themselves as they 
think best, have as undoubted a right to 
use the ballot for purposes of self-govern- 
ment, as they have to use a pistol to pro- 
tect their right of life. 

And it is as gross a usurpation for men 
todeny women the use of the ballot for 
such purpose, as it would be for men to 
deny them the right to the use of any and 
all weapons with which to protect their 
lives or honor. 

7. Not all of any people, literally speaking, 
are capable. of self-government. Consequent- 
ly, the exercise of the right must be regulated 
somewhat. But if it can be regulated, may 
not the right be denied altogether to women? 

There is a world-wide difference, how- 
ever, between the regulation of the exer- 
cise of a right and its entire denial. It is 
one thing to prescribe the circumstances 
and conditions in relation to age, residence, 
mental and moral qualifications of a man, 
a compliance with which will enable him 
to vote, but quite a different thing to say 
that he cannot vote at all, no matter what 
his age may be, or where he may reside, 
and no matter what his mental and moral 
qualifications may be. The former may 
be a just regulation of his right, whilst the 
latter can never be anything but simply a 
denial of it; a denial of all right can never 
properly be called a regulation of the ex- 
ercise of such right. 

Now in order to be a just regulation of the 
right of a people to govern themselves, or, 
what is practically the same thing, a just 
regulation of the right of the people to vote, 
the rules and acts required to be complied 
with before voting must be of such a char- 
acter that all the people who are to be gov- 
erned can, if they please, at some time or 
other, or by some exertion or other on their 
part, be &ble to comply with them. If, how- 
ever, these rules or these acts are of sucha 
character that a majority of the people can 
never, through any lapse of time, or by 
any possible exertion or action on their 
part, be able to comply with them, al- 
though we may please to call such rules 
regulations merely, they are really a de- 
nial of all right of self-government to the 
majority of the people, and this cannut 
justly be done. 

A consideration of what may fairly be 
considered regulations of the right of self- 
government will make this point more 
clear. 

Children lack discretion till they come 
of age. Insane people are helpless, per- 
haps even dangerous, so long as their de- 
lusions last. Criminals rightly lose the 
power to govern themselves as part of 
their punishment. Aliens may properly 
be excluded until they become citizens. 
Those who cannot read and write are chil- 
dren for many purposes, though adults in 
point of years, and may be treated as chil- 
dren. 

These may be taken as exampies of what 
may be considered regulations of the right 
of self-government. ‘They are obviously 
mere regulations, and not permanent de- 
nials of the right, and they are regulations 
only because the exclusion from participa- 
tion in self-government is or may be only 
temporary in its character in every in- 
stance, and may be overcome if the tem- 
porarily disabled party wishes to over- 
come it. Children must finally arrive at 
the age of discretion. Insane people may 
be cured of their delusions. Criminals 
may be pardoned, or may serve out their 
sentence and be discharged. Aliens may 
become citizens if they wish, and those 
who now cannot read or write may never- 
theless learn to do so, if they care enough 
about voting to take the trouble. 

But we cannot, while pretending to 
regulate the right of self-government, go 
on to provide that ali people born with red 
hair or blue eyes shall be excluded from 
voting. This is no regulation, but simply 
a denial of the right of self-government to 
people who happen to be born with red 
hair or blue eyes, because, by no lapse of 
time and by no exertion on his part can a 
man change the color of his hair or eyes, 
any more than by taking thought he can 
add one cubit to his stature. 

In like manner we cannot, while profess- 
ing merely to regulate the right to parti- 
cipate in self-government, provide that a 
man born without arms or who shall lose 
his arms shall be excluded. No such rule 
can be considered as a regulation of the 
exercise of the right; it is simply a denial 
of it altogether. 

Monsieur Felu, the Belgian painter, was 
born without arms, nevertheless he can 
paint with his toes, which have become 
fingers for all personal uses. Mr. Kava- 
nagh was born with only rudimentary arms, 
and yet he became a member of Parlia- 
ment, and was able, by artificial means, 
to open and handle a copy of the English 
Times. 

Was Sergeant Plunkett any less able to 
participate in self-government merely be- 
cause, owing to his noble bravery, he was 
compelled, it may be, to carry his ballot 
between his lips? 

How absurd and wicked it would be to 
say of such men as these, and of the tens of 
thousands of other maimed soldiers, they 
are incapable of exercising the right of 
self-government by depositing a ballot! 
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self-government and then lay down the 
rule that one who is born blind, or one 
who becomes hopelessly blind, shall be ex- 
cluded altogether. It is simply a denial 
of the right and no lation at all, for 
by no lapse of time, and by no exertion on 
the part of such person, can one who is. 
hopelessly blind ever be able to see. 

And yet how absurd it really is to deny 
to such a person all right to participate in 
self-government! For after all, none are 
really so blind as those of us who have 
the use of both eyes and yet see not. The 
celestial light shone inward upon Milton 
only after his bodily sight had failed. Mr. 
Park used to take out books from my 
father’s library, and teach mathematics at 
the Blind Asylum. He was hopelessly 
blind, and yet he could tell when he was 
coming to the corner of a street or ap- 
proaching a tree or house, not by feeling 
with a stick but by the slight change of 
sound that his step made. His ears had 
become a new pair of eyes, just as Mr. 
Felu’s toes had become fingers. On one 
occasion some of the pupils who had been 
coasting lost their sleds, and Park, the 
blind man, was sent out to find them, 
which he at once did by the use of his 
nice ear-sight! 

How absurd it would be for us to say of 
such a man as Park, or of a man like Faw- 
cett, formerly Postmaster-General of Eng- 
land, or our own Captain Decatur who 
lost his eyesight in Florida, he is incapa- 
ble of participating in self-government, 
and, under the guise of regulating his right, 
deprive him of it altogether. 

Nor can we exclude persons who are 
hopelessly deaf under this same pretence 
that we are merely regulating the right of 
suffrage. Beethoven was deaf, but who 
can doubt that he heard divine music with 
the ears of the spirit? Would we deny to 
such a truly immortal soul the right to 
deposit a ballot? 

But if we cannot properly deny the 
right to govern themselves and with it the 
right of suffrage to any of these people on 
account of:mere bodily peculiarities, or 
even physical malformations which they 
cannot remedy, if we cannot, under the 
pretence of regulating the right, properly 
deny suffrage altogether to people merely 
because they are born with red hair or blue 
eyes, merely because they are born deaf, 
dumb or blind, merely because they have 
lost or never had one or both arms or 
legs, neither can we, under the guise or 
pretence of regulating the right, deny the 
right of suffrage altogether to more than 
half the people who are governed, merely 
because they happen to be born women. 

This is quite as absurd as it is to say 
that only those who happen to be born 
men can be either magistrates, law-givers 
or judges in Massachusetts. 

8. It is objected that the ballot represents a 
bullet, and, therefore, suffrage may properly 
be restricted to men. 

This, is a favorite objection, especially 
with those who are physically weak and 
decrepit. One of the last times [ heard it 
urged, it was done by a man who would 
faint with fatigue if he had to carry a 
musket thirty minutes, and who, in point of 
fact, was so prostrated by walking up the 
stairs to the Green Room in the State 
House that he was wholly unable to speak 
his little piece against woman suffrage, 
and had to have it read for him! 

The men of 1780 did not believe in any 
such contemptible doctriue, because, al- 
though they had by their own blood and 
treasure just secured the right of self-gov- 
ernment, they nevertheless in effect said 
‘the people aloue,” “the whole people” 
have a right, by use of the ballot, to insti- 
tute, reform, alter or totally change the 
form of government under which they 
live; because the government of Massa- 
chusetts, though established by us men 
acting alone, was not instituted by us for 
the profit, honor or interest of men, but 
was established for the common good of 
the whole people, women as well as men. 

The ideal of our fathers most evidently 
was that ‘all the inhabitants” of the State 
should at some time or other be allowed 
to take part in governing it. 

But if the ability to fight is to be con- 
sidered as the real test of the right to vote, 
we shall exclude nearly all of our edu- 
cated people, or, in other words, all those 
whose votes are really of any value. 

The best fighters, those between eighteen 
and twenty-one years of age, are not al- 
lowed to vote. They lack discretion. The 
wisest voters, those over forty-five years 
of age, are deemed incapable of fighting. 
Quakers and the like are excused from 
fighting altogether, and yet are allowed 
to vote. How absurd, then, it really is to 
say that the ballot represents the bullet! 

Women should be classed with Quakers 
and, like them, be allowed to vote; and we 
rejoice to feel fully assured that the votes 
of women will never represent a bullet. 

But does anybody’s vote represent a 
bullet? We admit readily enough that a 
well organized police force is useful to 
preserve order in avy large community ; 
and so, in unusual emergencies, a body of 
troops isagreat help. But it is a mis- 
take to say that it is either the club of the 
police or yet the bullet of the soldier 
which supports the government. A gov- 
ernment of sixty millions of people can 
never be really supported by any mere 
handful of an army like ours. It only 
can be maintained by the affections of the 
people. It is the government which sup- 
ports the police and pays the soldiers. 
The only real } poet is that which directs 
the police and orders the soldiers. It is 
mind, the moral force of the community, 
which really controls and directs things. 
Milton asks: 

“What is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom?” ... 
And he answers: 
“Vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, ee liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties, not made to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdom bears command.” 

It is the pilot and not the stokers and 
seamen who really sails the ship, and 
brings her safely to port. Although, 
therefore, it is true that pobody’s 
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its a bullet, it is true that the 
lot does control and direct the. bul- 
let. When we elect a Governor we elect 
a commander-in-chief for our soldiers, 
when we elect our mayors we choose 
persons who are to organize, control 
and direct the police force, so that a 
ballot cast for governor or mayor reall 
controls and directs the bullet of the sol- 
dier and the club of the police. This it 
does, not because the ballot is cast by a 
man who can fight, because far the larger 
number of men cannot fight, but because 
a ballot represents “the wisdom and 
knowledge as well as virtue diffused gen- 
erally among the body of the people.” 
(Mass. Frame of Gov., Ch. 5, Sec. 2.) 
How absurd then it really is to deny the 
ballot to the more virtuous half of the 
community—the women! ‘Their ballot« 
will control and direct the bullet of the 
soldier and the club of the police certainly 
just as well as, and we think far better 
than, the ballots of men now do. 

9. Itis said that women do not want to 
vote ; why, then, it is asked, should we force 
suffrage upon them? 

We have no wish to force suffrage upon 
anybody, man or woman. 

No man is compelled to vote unless he 
wants to. Indeed, to abstain from voting 
is sometimes the very best and often the 
only way of expressing a voter’s opinion 
on public affairs. Gladstone was defeated 
on Irish Home Rule by the abstaining 
from voting of some thousands of his 
former adherents who yet could not vote 
for the Tories. In former days, a Garri- 
son abolitionist did not vote for a candi- 
date for any office which involved an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States; but his abstaining from voting for 
such a reason acted on public opinion in 
his neighborhood fully as much as, and no 
doubt more than, if he had voted. 

Thousands of men never vote at all. 
Other thousands never vote, unless they 
think some invasion of their rights is con- 
templated. ‘Then they vote, but on all or- 
dinary occasions they stay at home, and 
the mere possession of the ballot suffices 
to protect in their rights even these very 
drones and stay-at-homes. 

Now nobody proposes to compel women 
to vote any more than we compel men to 
‘vote. We say to the men, hag can vote if 
you wish to take the trouble to qualify. 
And we should say the same to the women. 
You can vote if you wish to take the 
trouble to qualify. 

Of course the greater the number of 
people who can be induced to take an ac- 
tive personal share in the government of 
the State, or of the city or town in which 
they live, the better it is for the whole 
Commonwealth. The broader the basis 
of consent on the part of the governed the 
stronger will be the State, city or town. 
Still, after all, itis the possession of the 
ballot rather than its actual use which 
serves as a protection. The mere posses- 
sion of the ballot now does in fact secure 
the rights of thousands of men who never 
vote, and it will do the same for the thou- 
sands of women who will not care to vote 
even after suffrage has been extended to 
them. But we thirk the bulk of the 
women would vote now if they could. 

Many thousands of them say they would 
like to vote now, and have said the same 
thing every year for several years. At 
most only a few hundred actively work 
against the extension of suffrage. The 
great majority of women show no appar- 
ent interest either for or against suffrage. 
If we could get at their real views, we 
should no doubt find them divided in opin- 
ion, like those who are interested. 

Now if they are divided in opinion in 
the same proportion as those are divided 
who do care about the question one way 
or the other, it would seem that the great 
bulk of the women would use the ballot if 
they could. Most certainly such has been 
the result in point of fact in Wyoming 
and Washington ‘Territories and in the 
State of Kansas. Although the women in 
those Territories did not ask for suftrage, 
as our women have done, all the same, 
they voted just as freely as the men did, 
as soon as they were allowed to vote; and 
it is the universal testimony of governors, 
judges and ministers that woman suffrage 
in both these Territories has been a great 
public blessing both to men and women, 
and the testimony of competent observers 
as to the good effect of woman suffrage in 
Kansas is just the same. 

But let us suppose, notwithstanding these 
considerations, that there are thousands of 
women who do not care to vote, ought 
their disinclination or active opposition to 
be treated as any good reason why suf- 
frage should not be extended to those 
women who do wish to vote? 

We have seen that self-government is 
the inherent right of each individual 
among the people governed. Being an in- 
herent right of each individual, it has 
neither been conferred upon anybody, 
either man or woman, by a majority vote, 
nor can it be taken away from anybody, 
either man or woman, by a majority vote, 
and if this right cannot be taken away 
even by a majority vote, it certainly can- 
not be taken away by minority vote; and 
itis the very height of absurdity to con- 
tend that it can be taken away as it now 
is by the vote of a mere plurality of the 
minority of the people. 

We have also seen that the right to vote 
is merely the outcome or expression in 
action of this purely individual right of 
self-government, and consequently like the 
latter right, the right to vote must be an in- 
dividual right also. Accordingly my own 
right to vote does not depend in the slight- 
est degree, either in theory or practice, on 
the fact whether one or many, whether 
one hundred ora thousand of my neigh- 
bors do not care to vote themselves or 
had rather not have me vote. It is suffi- 
cient for the establishment of my com- 
oy right that I am personally duly qual- 

fied, no matter how many there are indif- 
ferent or how many object. 

No more should my wife’s right to vote 
be made to depend in the slightest degree 
on the fact whether one or many, or 
whether one hundred or a thousand of 
her remonstrant friends neither care to 





vote themselves nor wish to have her al- 
lowed to vote. It should be sufficient for 
the establishment of my wife’s complete 
right to vote that she is personally duly 
qualified, no matter how many other 
women there may be who don’t care to 
vote themselves, or who wish to prevent 
her from voting. 

One young lawyer, a remonstrant, who 
poses as a progressive in his views, who is 
an enthusiastic independent, and an active 
civil service reformer, apparently forget- 
ting that he is living in a republic and not 
in Siberia, with charming graciousness 
thinks he should be entirely willing to ex- 
tend suffrage to women as soou as three- 
fourths of them demand the right! 

Did he ever ask himself the question, 
Have I, a man, really any greater or higher 
right to govern myse!f, and to this end to 
use the ballot, than my mother or sister or 
wife or any other woman born on Massa- 
chusetts soil has to govern herself and to 
this end to use the ballot? Am I not, 
after all, only one of the minority of the 
whole people who are governed? And 
have not the whole people, as individ- 
ual men and women, a self-evident right 
to govern themselves? 

Must he not admit that there is not and 
cannot be any real difference between the 
sexes in the inherent right to govern them- 
selves? 

But how is he to tell when three-fourths 
of the women want to vote until, or un- 
less, we ask them? If it be not the only 
way to do it, there is certainly no better 
or easier way to settle the question than 
to give the ballot to women and see 
whether they will use it. We are quite 
ready for the test to be made. 

At the same time it would be a great 
mistake for any one to consider that this 
question can really be settled by eee 
however large. It can never be finally 
settled until it is settled rightly. Itis a 
question which involves self-evident in- 
herent rights, vested in each individual 
woman as in each individual man by a law 
anterior and superior to all constitutions 
and all statutes. Questions of mere taste 
or sentiment, or those involving love of 
personal ease and comfort, may be settled 
by a vote, because they are merely mat- 
ters of expediency, but a question of hu- 
man rights can never be settled either way 
by any vote however large. The only way 
to settle such a thing is to concede the 
rights. 

If Lucy Stone were the only woman who 
could be found in the State who demanded 
the right to govern herself by use of the 
ballot, her right should be conceded, al- 
though all the rest of the sex should de- 
sire to continue living a life of legal sub- 
jection. 

The most degraded slave was not the 
one who lived on the coarsest and scantiest 
food, and had the meanest clothing, and 
who was compelled by the lash of the 
overseer to work the hardest, but it was 
the slave who hugged his chains and did 
not want to be free so long as he was well 
housed, clothed and fed; and the greatest 
and noblest women now living are not 
those who prefer a life of legal subjection 
to men, accompanied though such life may 
be with every sort of complaisance and 
flattery on the part of men in power or 
office, and personal ease and comfort to 
themselves. And this leads us to the last 
excuse which I shall consider for not ex- 
tending suffrage to women. 

10. It is said that suffrage will degrade 
women. Itisasked,would you like to have your 
wife, sister, or daughter attend the polls with 
drinking, swearing and coarse-minded men? 
Only bad women will vote in such company, 
and instead of being better governed with 
woman suffrage, the State will be worse off 
than it now is. 

Voting is now sometimes accompanied 
by log-rolling of one kind or other, or even 
by actual pecuniary corruption. Still it 
should be remembered that the exercise of 
suffrage does not necessarily or properly 
involve either log-rolling or corruption, 
and by the addition of the body of women 
as voters the present danger of successful 
log-rolling and corruption is lessened more 
than half, for while it may be compara- 
tively easy to corrupt a small, it is almost 
impossible to corrupt a large, body of 
voters. 

The usual and proper exercise of the 
right of suffrage really involves only two 
es oy the formation of an opinion about 
public men and measures, and the casting 
of a vote as the expression of such opin- 
ions; and neither of these things ought to 
degrade a woman. 

Nearly all the teachers in our public 
schools are women, and, as a class, they 
are intelligent and refined. Many, per- 
haps most, of them have been expressly 
fitted tor their work in our normal schools. 
They are required to instruct young men 
and women in the history of the United 
States, in political economy, and about the 
civil polity of the State and of the United 
States. 

But if women are fitted by the State to 
give instruction on these subjects, and if 
our daughters are urged to learn about 
them, is it not really absurd Yor any one 
to pretend that knowledge about any or 
either or ali of these subjects can degrade 
a woman, or act upon her character other- 
wise than beneficially? 

Can it degrade a woman to study our 
history, and, in doing so, to learn from the 
Declaration of Independence the self-evi- 
dent truth that governments (our own in- 
cluded) can derive their just powers to 
govern only from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and not by any manner of means 
from the consent of a mere minority of the 
people governed? Can it degrade a woman 
to draw the further conclusion that all 
power, now, in fact, exercised by our gov- 
ernment, and not so derived (such as the 
exclusion of women from suffrage) is ex- 
ercised unjustly? 

How can it fail to enlarge the mind of a 
woman to study political economy so as to 
be able to judge intelligently about the ef- 
fect of free trade and protection? Will it 
injure her delicacy as a woman to be able 
to realize, even in the faintest degree, the 
enormous blessing conferred upon every- 
body by free trade between the States? 





Will her sense of right and beg be dim- 
med at all when she finds how reach- 
priple tad tho. gules of ploteisten 
peop gulse 0 
when she sees all around her thousands of 
r working-women, just barely able to 
ive, who are yet compelled by law to con- 
tribute ing to protect some indus- 
try or other? The poor corset-stitcher, who 
is compelled out of her pinching poverty to 
pay a tax for the support of the thread mill, 
only one of hundreds of thousands of 
other unfortunate women who are similar- 
ly plundered under the form of law. Will 
a woman’s character be harmed at all by 
coming to the conclusion that it is simply 
ome for us to gwen) our shee in 
growing potatoes by ng potatoes im- 
ported A~ Nova sooth over fifty cents 
a barrel? 

Will it degrade a woman to come to the 
conclusion from her study, as she most 
surely will, that if it be tyranny to taxa 
man a single dollar unless he is represent- 
ed, it is no less tyranny to tax a woman so 
long as suffrage is denied to her? On the 
contrary, such knowledge can only serve 
to ennoble a woman, and render her unfit 
any longer to live a life of subjection. 

Will it degrade a woman to become 
familiar with the civil service reform, by 
which reform we are endeavoring among 
other things tosecure that the 100,000 U.S. 
oftice-holders, more or less, shall be select- 
ed on grounds of capacity merely, and not 
because they demand the office as spoils or 
as reward for political service? It cannot 

ossibly degrade a woman’s character, or 
injure her delicacy in the slightest degree, 
to, find out in the course of this study, that 
no matter how capable and learned a 
woman she may really be, she can never 
hope to be either a magistrate, law-giver 
or judge in Massachusetts, simply because 
she is born a woman. ‘The character of 
those civil service reformers who oppose 
her enfranchisement may very naturally 
and properly suffer in her opinion by this 
discovery, but no woman can possibly be 
degraded or injured in her own character 
by finding out the thoughtlessness or even 
hypocrisy of any men claiming to be re- 
formers who yet support tyranny. 

Can it act otherwise than beneficially on 
the character of a woman to investigate 
about the proper enployments and proper 
kinds of labor for women and children? 
Ought it not to be considered by women as 
a duty to be performed, to find out all they 
can about the schools and their manage- 
ment, after the dreadful revelations that 
were made in the Green Room at the State 
House? Men drink, and women and chil- 
dren suffer; will it degrade a woman to 
work in behalf of temperance even by her 
vote? 

No. It can never degrade a woman, or 
lower her from her high estate, to form a 
correct judgment by study and observa- 
tion upon any and all these and hundreds 
of other similar questions affecting the 
good government of town, city, State or 
nation. On the contrary, men now need 
the aid, advice and the votes of women in 
all of them, to be able to overcome exist- 
ing evils, and to secure the best possible 
results of a government by the people. 

Nor will casting a vote, two or three, or 
even forty times a year, degrade a woman. 

Because the floors of our voting-places 
are now sometimes flooded with tobacco 
juice and the atmosphere reeks with smoke 
and the breath of drunkards, is that any 
ae for denying suffrage to Women? 
NO? 

It is a very sufficient reason why we 
ourselves should purify such places, but 
surely we cannot justify refusal to concede 
the exercise of an inherent right to women, 
simply because of our own beastly habits 
when women are not present. 

If women are asked to come and vote 
with us, we shall have an added motive 
for cleanliness. It will no longer be con- 
sidered good form for voters to smoke, 
chew or drink at the polls, any more than 
it now is at the church, theatre or concert. 
Formerly, when men caroused together by 
themselves, they very frequently landed 
either under the table, or were carried off 
to bed by their servants in a state of in- 
toxication. Yet the mere presence of 
women at dining-tables has sufficed to 
abolish nearly all of this disgusting de- 
bauchery, and the mere presence of women 
at the polls will do the same kind of work. 
There is no earthly reason why men and 
women should not meet together and vote 
in as quiet and orderly a manner us they 
now meet together at churches, theatres or 
concerts. Formerly they used to separate 
the sexes, even in churches; but both men 
and women are found to be better human 
beings when they grow up together, and 
act together in the duties of daily life. 

The perfection of merely male reason is 
almost always low and sensual. We wish 
to see in our laws, government and social 
customs, the perfection of human reason— 
the reason of men and women. 

And experience has proved the truth of 
our reasoning and affords a solid ground 
for our hopes. 

Wherever women have been allowed to 
vote on terms of equality with men, the 
best women have always availed them- 
selves of the right, and there is not the 
slightest reason to fear that only bad 
women will vote. On the contrary, it is 
the universal testimony of governors, 
judges, magistrates and ministers, in Wy- 
oming and Washington Territories, that 
good women do vote and that the voting- 
places are kept in perfect order to receive 
them, and that the result has been a clear 
and manifest improvement in the good 
government of towns and cities and terri- 
tories, both for men and women—and the 
same is true of Kansas. 

Have we then, any decent excuse left 
for not extending suffrage to women? 

If we consider merely their inherent 
right to govern themselves, a right ante- 
rior to all constitutions and all laws, we 
— justly refuse to extend suffrage to 
them. 

If we consider their rights according to 
our Declaration of hts, we cannot just- 
ly refuse to extend su to women. 

The reasons which our fathers thought 
sufficient to excuse their own neglect to 





extend to women in 1780 no long- 

er exist in ; and cannot, therefore, 
te any reason whatever why we 

should longer lect to do our duty. 

And not one of the various other objec- 
tions commonly put forward as excuses 
for our own neglect in this matter has any 
progeny ars he rape! ope Women 

t to have just same to gov- 
ern themselves by use of the ballot that 
men now enjoy. 

About two years ago, we saw the men 
of this nation peaceably effect a change 
of rulers, merely by the magical effect of 
a majority of only a few hundred ballots. 
By and by the men and women of the same 
nation will be able to do a similar thing, 
and the only difference that will then 
discernible between the two acts will con- 
sist in the fact that when men and women 
act together, the act will be justly done. 
Then, for the first time in our history, per- 
haps in the history of the world, govern- 
ment will derive its power from the con- 
sent of the governed. We do not, how- 
ever,. expect the reign of perfect justice, 
even when suffrage shall have been grant- 
ed to women. Weare only sure that the 
extension of suffrage to the better half of 
the pers coe A cannot fail to result in, fin- 
ally, establishing a nobler and better form 
of civilization than any which now exists. 
The traffic in young girls will cease. It 
will be considered alike the duty of men 
end women to live chaste lives. The law 
will no longer make it easy for husbands 
to cheat their wives. Taxation without 
representation will then be seen to be an 
act of mere tyranny, even though the per- 
son taxed is a woman, and, as law, shall 
gradually become the expression of really 
human reason, or the reason of both men 
and women, social customs will change; 
virile force will _ to humaner instincts. 
Neither sex will be dominant, but both 
will be rulers. The noble woman worker. 
Frances E. Willard, gives us her idea of 
what this great reform is sure to accom- 
plish. She says, ‘‘We do by no means ask 
this (i. e. suffrage,) for ourselves alone. 
As an impartial friend of the whole human 
race, in both its fractions, man and 
woman, I am not more in earnest for this 
great advance because of the good it 
brings to the gentler than because of the 
blessing that it prophesies for the stronger 
sex.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 





Thirty different woman suffrage tracts 
(sample copies) sent a ge for 10 cents. 
Address C. Wilde, OMAN’S JOURNAL 
office, Boston, Mass. 





WHAT “PECULIAR’ MEANS, 


Applied to Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the word Pe- 
culiar is of great importance. It means that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is different from other pre- 
parations in many vital points, which make it a 
aes ng A honest and reliable medicine. It is 
Peculiar, in a strictly medicinal sense; first, in 
the combination of remedial agents used; second, 
in the proportion in which they are prepared ; 
third, in the process by which the active curative 
properties of the medicine are secured. Study 
these points well. They mean volumes. They 
make Hood’s Sarsaparilla Peculiar in its curative 
powers, as it accomplishes wonderful cures hith- 
erto unknown, and which give to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla a clear right to the title of “The greatest 
bolod purifier ever discovered.” 





A BLESSING TO EVERY WOMAN, 
Those of our lady readers who would like to 
know how child-bearing may be made painless 
and safe can get the information in a sealed en} 
velope by sending four cents in postage-stamps 
to Mrs. E. Revere, Box 283, Jersey City, N. J. 

















Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 


in cans. YAL BakinG PowpeErs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





MRS. L. M. KNIGHT, 


MODISTE, 
301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIG 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
rs, Di ure Hangi . retaili: 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. tad 


T. F. SWAN. | 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N omen‘s — Monday, 
an. 16. 4P.M. Mr Frank m will speak on 
“Aristotle in Relation to Social Questions.” Club 
Tea at 6.30. 

Moral Education The 
lecture in the course will be given y, Jan. 19, 

Rev. Charles gh on ns the 
Wells, on “Chivalry.” 2 








“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) telis how students with smal! 
means can, by the ‘Pecuntary Alp Systsm,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
MEN Course, 
School of Painting and Music, ,A— + Obeser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and yagelen, Cab- 
a Library 


inets of Natural ory, @ Museum of Art, 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers es sent on application. 


. Catal 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 





MISS PLUMER, 
TEACHER OF THE VOICE, 
HOTEL PELHAM. 


HARRY BENSON, 
VOICE CULTIVATION, Italian Method. 


SIGHT SINGING, Tonic Sol-fa Method. 
14 Music Hall Building. 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elocution and Physical Culture. 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78. 


References—Miss Fanny E, Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School ot Music; C, Wesi merson, M. D., 


president of the College of Oratory. 


ARTHUR W. THAYER, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


179 Tremont Street. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method, 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 























MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elocution and Physical Oulture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78, 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesley Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 


MRS. M. L. MORRIS, 


No. 28 School St., Room 45, 
COPYIST and TYPE-WRITER. 


Author’s Manuscripts, Plays, Reviews, Lectures, 
ine and all other Documents copied by Type- 
riter or hand, with accuracy and despatch. 


FRENCH TRANSLATIONS: | Gofidveuicn Researches. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


This wonderful remedy has worked permanent cures 
when every other remedy has failed. Inquiries an- 
swered,. E.'T. PEABODY, 150 Tremont 8t., Room 1, 











MRS. K. BE. FISHER, 
Magnetic and Electric Physician, 147 Tremont 
St.. Boston, Rooms 6 and 9. Magnetic and Massage 
Treatment. Electric and Medicated Vapor Baths; also 
the celebrated Colorado Sulphur Baths. Patients visited. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 








EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hail 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, for 
several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street, 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite the Art Museum. 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


[ gm» | WHITTEMORE’S 
IGilt Edge 
DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & Cv., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E, MOSELEY & ©O., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place 
B. 8. ROWE & O©O., 637 Washington Street. 


CH. SIMONDS & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BORTEm, 



































Vou. 


HARRIET P! 
Business Man 


Terms—$2.t 
for three mont 
CLUB RATE! 
Boston OF! 
are for sale an 
The Pennsy! 
Philadelphia, 
WomAN 
All remittan 


Specimen coy 


NE 

1. Any pers¢ 
the stoffice 
another's, or ' 
responsible for 
2. If a pers 
must pay all « 
tinue to send i 
the whole amc 
the office or nc 
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